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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
November-December 
2 
SOME RESULTS OF FRUSTRATION 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


@ A few years ago I became interested in the question of the different 
ways in which people meet and work out the problem presented by the 
failure of an act or enterprise or by its frustration. Accordingly, I sought 
from my students personal accounts of their experiences and at the same 
time began to collect published accounts. The first result of my efforts 
was a list or classification of the outcomes. Of course, another might 
well have made a different grouping from my own with the resulting 
expansion or diminution of the categories in which I grouped my cases. 
Readers of J. C. Flugel’s article on “Feeling” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica will recognize my debt to him, although his problem was dif- 
ferent and my list is considerably longer. The attempt to classify some 
hundreds of cases yielded the following result. 

1. Daydreaming. ‘This familiar activity consists in the avowed 
imagining of desired goals without the drudgery or pain of effort in 
achieving them. Cases are recorded in which daydreaming became a habit 
and the effortless satisfaction made for an ineffective character with a 
paralyzing outcome. ‘The pleasure of the images seemed to cut the nerve 
of active endeavor. 

It must be observed that certain forms of artistic activity are closely 
related to daydreaming, and we may even assume a continuum from 
ineffective daydreaming to intelligent and effective planning. My own 
material, however, seems to show that frustration is clearly followed by 
daydreaming in some people. 

2. Delusion. Here we have the abolition of the distinction between 
the wish and its fulfillment. Because the subject earnestly desires it, he 
concludes that he has it. Extreme cases are in the mental hospitals, 
where the attainment of the loftiest desires is asserted against all opposi- 
tion or contrary opinion. Paranoia is such a solution, but not all persons 
with a comparable delusion are confined in institutions or even classed as 
abnormal. There is also a collective form, and whole groups may be so 


characterized. 
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These two results of frustration are said by Flugel to be due to the 
effort to “Increase the Satisfaction.” The end result of the frustration ‘is 
more pleasant than before. 

As to delusion, there is, of course, another and very different form 
which is in the highest degree unpleasant. The delusion of persecution 
is a familiar example. Failure or frustration is presumed to be due to the 
imagined efforts of an opponent or enemy. One of the remarkable 
features of some forms of dementia is the attributing of the opposition or 
persecution to the very one who has previously been most sympathetic 
and helpful during the experience of the frustration. 

Efforts to increase the satisfaction seem to be characteristic only of the 
two forms cited above. More numerous are the cases which may be 
grouped under the head “Decreasing the Desire,” of which some five or 
six of the following are instances. 

3. Substitution. This might be called a marginal concept, for not all 
substitution results in decreasing the desire, though the willingness to 
take the cash and let the credit go is oftentimes somewhat unheroic, 
however defensible as a prudential course. There was the student who 
came up to the university to study medicine but, on finding his funds 
insufficient, became a psychologist. Barrie once said that in his 
day the young men made their proposals in these words: ‘Since I can’t 
have Miss Ellen Terry, may I marry you?” The taking of what can be 
had instead of what has become unattainable seems to have in it hardly 
any trace of aggression. 

4. Sublimation. This concept has been popularized by the psycho- 
analyists and is merely one form of substitution. By definition, it is the 
choice of a higher goal than the one originally sought. The word is 
derived from the processes in industrial chemistry in which products like 
sulphur are purified. “Thomas defines sublimation as the transfer of effort 
to an end that is “socially sacred,” as when frustration in love results in a 
choice of an artistic career or a devotion to religious work or social service. 
For my part, I have found the word substitution sufficient, owing to the 
difficulty in determining whether the new goal is really “higher.” 

5. Devaluation. ‘This is the result of an effort to decrease the desire. 
The fox calls the grapes sour, since he cannot reach them. We can insist 
that what we wanted is worthless, we can dwell on the unpleasant aspects 
of it, or we can laugh at ourselves for ever having wanted it. It is one of 
the most familiar forms of “rationalization.” 

6. Projection. A term used in psychiatry to denote the attributing of 


the desire to others. It is related to the concept “reference.” 
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7. Suppression. ‘The conscious and purposeful refusal to think about 
the desired object, putting it out of the mind, endeavoring thus to de- 
crease the desire. 

8. Repression. This term has been commonly used to denote the 
unconscious or subconscious effort to get rid of the unpleasant memory of 
a frustrated action. There are numerous cases in the literature of this 
means of avoidance with the resulting “complexes” in which the desire 
is kinetic but inaccessible to memory. “Depth psychology” is a method of 
detective work by means of which, through free association, the clue may 
be found and the hidden memory ensnared and brought to light. 

9. Abandonment. Sometimes the effort “peters out’ and the pursuit 
is simply given up. It is one of the curiosities of much psychological writ- 
ing that many authors insist that an impulse unsatisfied never really disap- 
pears. One need only observe small children at their play to see repeated 
instances of a plan that is simply given up because it is too difficult and so 
has lost its interest. All too often we simply let it go and turn to some- 
thing else. 

10. Obsession. An object long pursued in vain may be overvalued. 
The Walachian peasant, newly arrived in heaven, was offered anything 
his heart might desire, but he chose only a bagpipe, since he had wanted 
one all his life and had never owned one. If it should happen that the 
unattained goal is ultimately reached after long frustration, the result is 
sometimes disappointing. Pliny wrote that an object in possession is less 
highly prized than the same object in pursuit. This is only sometimes 
true, for not all frustration results in obsession. 

11. Resignation. The failure of writers on frustration to include 
resignation as one of the outcomes is little short of amazing in view of 
the mass of factual data. Frustration may be followed by a calm, but unre- 
sisting acceptance of the situation. Job’s frustration was extreme, all he 
said was, “The Lord gave and the Lord has taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” Whole religions, as Buddhism, and whole philoso- 
phies, as Stoicism, have been founded on resignation as a central principle. 
Said Marcus Aurelius, ““When you kiss your child in the morning, say to 
him: ‘Perhaps tomorrow you will be dead.’”’ All was meat to the Stoic 
which the seasons might bring. In resignation there is neither daydream- 
ing, delusion, nor aggression. Frustration is followed by acceptance of 
what has happened and there is peace in the heart. 

12. Despair. Sometimes frustration of an intensely valued object is 
followed by helpless grief and effortless sorrow. The subject is incon- 
solable, there is nothing that can be done, comfort is lacking, and a longer 
or shorter period of melancholy ensues. 
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13. Suicide. This is a protean concept, though specific enough in 
definition. Suicide, as Ruth Shonle has shown, occurs from many moti- 
vating causes. It may even be aggressive in the cases where the suicide 
wants to make others feel responsible, thus injuring them. But in one of 
my cases a near-suicide was fearful of disgrace and discovery, blamed no 
one but himself, and planned to make it “look like an accident.” It was 
his way of planning to disappear. A discussion of the many emotional 
antecedents of suicide would consume too much space here, and, besides, 
the subject has been exhaustively treated in sociological literature. 

14. Rage, fury. The temper tantrums of children, before they have 
become methods of controlling adults, are undirected outbursts of violent 
emotion, not included in any of the above classes. Nor are such out- 
bursts confined to children. “The stage comedian who throws the furni- 
ture about has his counterpart in homes and kitchens and offices. 

15. Hysteria. A case recently reported in the medical literature 
describes a young woman admitted to the hospital with severe abdominal 
pains. No clinical tests gave any light and the patient was confronted 
with the accusation that she was concealing essential facts, whereupon she 
admitted that there had been serious emotional conflicts at home, and 
when these were discussed openly, the symptoms disappeared. The 
“flight into disease” is a familiar notion to psychiatrists, and Binet has 
shown that hysteria can simulate every disorder known to the physician. 

16. Aggression. A book could be written about aggression as the 
answer to frustration, and several such books have been written. This 
outcome is of the highest importance and has its collective as well as its 
individual manifestation. But unless what I have written here is wholly 
erroneous, aggression is not the only outcome of frustration. “To some of 
us it is not even demonstrated that all aggression is the result of frustra- 
tion, but this I shall not discuss, since I am interested here in presenting 
a tentative classification of frustration. 

Mine is clearly a rough classification; and an examination of my 
written case records, which number some two hundred, might lead 
another to increase or to diminish the number of categories. Still this 
list would seem to show that the frustrated act has a plurality of result- 
ants. The classification is only the beginning of the inquiry. What we 
should like to know is why or under what conditions the frustration has 
one result rather than another. Are there constitutional factors that 
play a determining role? What prior experiences lead to daydreaming? 


Under what circumstances is there delusion? When and why does resig- 


nation become the end result? 
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These and many other problems present themselves and offer a field of 
investigation. Indeed, in their hospitals and consulting rooms the neur- 
ologists are working on just such problems. 

To enter into a discussion of these questions would require much space, 
but three or four observations may be here set down. Some studies have 
shown that children addicted to an extreme habit of daydreaming are 
isolated, and there is some evidence that their early experience with highly 
imaginative literature like fairy tales is related to this practice in chil- 
dren who are much alone. 

Faris and Dunham have correlated certain forms of schizophrenia 
with delusions with the lack of sympathetic social relations. Of course, 
isolation is a negative concept and can hardly be spoken of as a “cause,” 
but we do say that scurvy is due to a /ack of certain vitamins. 

Resignation is most frequently found among those with a well- 
formulated social tradition (Stoicism, etc.) and may be related to the 
réprésentations collectives. 

Aggression is a highly variable response. Why is it that one old man 
in whose face the bus driver closes the door flies into a rage, while on the 
next corner a group of young girls, under exactly the same provocation, 
will burst into laughter, treating the frustration as a good joke on them? 

In the study of personality development there is hardly any concept 
more important than this one of frustration. In such a highly competi- 
tive society as our own there are those who win the race and there are 
many more who fail. Any American boy may become president, but 
this does not mean that every American boy may do so, particularly as 
fourth terms for one man have become possible. 

A life without frustration is conceivable but in practice impossible. 
Such a life would not, however, necessarily be soft or lacking in condi- 
tions requiring strenuous effort. The presence of obstacles does not 
mean frustration if there is a plan that is believed to overcome them. The 
reaching of the goal may be long delayed, but while assurance or confi- 
dence or even hope is the dominant emotion we may not speak of frus- 
tration. Anxiety, despondency, and despair represent a state of mind 
concomitant with frustration. Frustration is, thus, not a behavioristic 
concept but is “subjective,” depending on the imagined possibility of 
success or failure. A man may win even after he has become convinced 
that he will fail. 

Confucius taught that “fate” was so invincibly potent in external 
affairs that the virtuous and competent man could miss all tangible re- 
wards of success. Today we speak of luck, or accident, or chance and 
recognize the same truth. The wise man does his best, pours all his 
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powers into his task, recognizing that he may not get “the breaks of the 
game.” He is not overelated by success nor cast down by failure or 
frustration. He “can meet with triumph and disaster and treat those two 
impostors just the same.” 

There is much to be discovered about frustration and failure, and the 
young sociologist who decides to work on the problem can hope to make 


, , 
_ 


a significant contribution to our knowledge of human nature. May he 


never experience frustration ! 
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ON BREAKING THE HUMAN LIFE CYCLE 


J. M. GILLETTE 
Unsivernty ef Nerth Daketa 


@ We raise the question as to whether the human life cycle may be 
broken, as has been done in the case of animals and plants. The question 
of prolongation of life is of vital, practical interest to many research bio- 
chemists and to millions of our people. The writer is in his eighth decade 
and watches vigilantly the advance of medicine and biochemistry which 
looks in that direction. At the 1940 census of population about 27,500,- 
000 of our nearly 132,000,000 people were 50 or more years of age. 
Thus, nearly a fifth of our inhabitants would have a vital interest in the 
question. Whoever perfects a rejuvenine will have at once a million- 
dollar market. 

A fundamental prolongation of life would initiate repercussions 
throughout society, affecting population, business, education, the family, 
and even religion. Were realistic rejuvenation realized, and at the 
same time the present birth rate maintained, startling rates of increase of 
population would occur, threatening overcrowding and eventually a 
decline of standards of living among the masses. Continuing the birth 
rate of a static population, the latter would come to consist of young and 
early middle-aged persons. Children and youths would be a minority 
instead of being a majority as now. Certain businesses would be greatly 
narrowed, others as greatly expanded. Schools for adults might multiply. 
The family as an institution would move toward stressing reproduction 
less and fostering sex satisfaction more. Unless properly disciplined and 
controlled, sex indulgence would lead to licentiousness. Emphasis in 
religious doctrine and teaching would likely be shifted away from post- 
mortem salvation and immortality to practical ethics and the good life. 
Fitting people for terrestrial immortality would require new inspiration 
and preachment. ‘These are but a few of probable transformations, but 
they are sufficient to indicate that breaking the human life cycle is loaded 
with dynamite sufficient to make it a fit associate of the atomic bomb. 

The life cycle is only an approximately definite affair. ‘The upper limit 
is an approximate century, established by the average age of the few who 
approach that destination. Vital experts maintain that that upper limit 
has not changed during human existence. Few reach that goal. At the 
census of 1940 only one out of each 35,653 inhabitants of the United 
States was 100 or over. Population experts say that a large percentage 
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of those misreported their age, chiefly unwittingly, and that the ratio is 
actually much smaller, perhaps only one in 50,000 or 100,000. Although 
that upper limit so far remains fixed, within the cycle a larger and larger 
proportion of the population attain a riper age, owing to improved food, 
living conditions, and medical care. 

The human life cycle is not simple, but is constituted of a plurality of 
smaller subcycles. We ordinarily call them systems, such as alimentary, 
nervous, circulatory, muscular, skeletal, automotive, endocrine, repro- 
ductive, menstrual, hormone, cellular, etc. “These subsystems condition 
and determine the total life of the individual. Some one of these may 
hold the key to unlock the problem of life prolongation. 

We have to face the question—What is life relative to the physical 
organism? We abandoned the idea that it is a separate something just as 
we did the one that mind is a dual something apart from but paralleling 
brain activities. Does it inhere in the totality of physical organs and 
their interdependent interfunctionings or in some of the special parts? 
In a way it is in the totality, because to extract or maim a part of that 
total is to narrow and impair life. Perhaps there is some universal con- 
dition or factor which is the life or the vehicle of the life of the total 
organism. 

There are at least two ubiquitous organic factors. One is the cells, 
the ultimate building stones of the body. “They seem simple and micro- 
scopically minute, but each is really an affair of complex differentiation. 
Each consists of many interfunctioning parts, some of the substances con- 
tained being proteins, water, chlorides, bicarbonates and phosphates of 
sodium, potassium, calcium, etc., and enzymes to catalyze the various 
processes taking place within it. Oxidation, assimilation, and the rejec- 
tion of waste products are always going on. ‘These chemical substances 
are organized into physiological structures which have definite functions : 
nucleus, cytoplasm, coiled filament, protoplasmic membranes, cuticle, 
leucoplasts, chromosomes in sex cells, etc. The cell breathes and repro- 
duces, feeds and excretes. It is protean, doing tremendous work, the 
limits of which are not yet completely known. And we remember that 
each of its constituent chemical atoms also is a universe in itself, with 
multifarious structure and functions. ‘To break up the cellular mechan- 
ism is to destroy cellular life, the totality of all cell elements and struc- 
tures in their interdependent functioning. 

The process of aging may contain the key to the secret of life. Some 


aspects of aging are graying and thinning of hair, dulling of the special 
senses, hardening of the arteries generally, failing strength of the muscu- 
lature, changing proportions of the body, ossification of the skull, shrink- 
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ing size of brain, the menopause in females, hypertrophy of prostate 
glands in males, fading of sex potency, failing vision and hearing, and 
multitudes of other things. These traits really are old age itself which 
have been produced by certain preconditions. 

The cause of aging pretty evidently resides in the state of the cells of 
some of the tissues of the body. All bodily structures are tissue, even the 
bony skeleton and the nails. Metchnikoff held that old age comes on 
through the absorption by the body of products of proteolytic organisms. 
The system gets bogged down with these poisons (to it). The failure of 
the millions of billions of bodily cells to reproduce themselves or to do so 
promptly and fully would result in the accumulation of waste matter in 
the organism which might constitute or stimulate aging. ‘Tissue replace- 
ment of all kinds is important, vital, and the secret of tissue renewal lies 
close to the secret of life and, because of that, near the secret of aging. 
The ability to control the causal conditions of aging might constitute 
the power to prolong life. 

The blood cells come under suspicion as causal agents of aging, 
since they are conveyors of fuel and wastes and act as scavengers through- 
out the body. The blood fluid penetrates to every nook and cranny of 
the body, as does nothing else unless it be the lymph. The blood tissue is 
thus the completely ubiquitous factor. It is little specialized and dif- 
ferentiated in form and function. Cells in general are universal con- 
stituents, but most of them are fixed in position and do not circulate 
about. But blood cells carry support and revivification to all cells of 
every kind and everywhere, and thus stand in special relationship to other 
parts and organs of the body. Both red and white blood cells may be- 
come diseased, sometimes with fatal results. Do blood cells themselves 
go through an aging process, get old and cease to perform their necessary 
functions up to 100 per cent of efficiency? ‘The ability to answer this 
question might discover the causes of aging. 

There is a prejudice against the term rejuvenation, because it has been 
contaminated by much quackery. Still it is a useful term to represent 
efforts at prolongation of life. Many competent scientists are now en- 
listed in the search for a rejuvenine, and a scientific institute has recently 
been established to inquire into the nature of life and possibilities of its 
prolongation. Methods of rejuvenation now seem to be confined to 
(1) part replacement and (2) research into the nature of the cell. 

The method of prolonging life by organ replacement is limited. Within 
the human organism a measure of such replacement may be made—blood 
tissue, eyes, nose, skin, for example. ‘The list of possibilities is growing. 
As yet there is a minimum of essential organs without the presence of all 
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of which life would cease. We may lose all limbs, eyes, ears, nose and 
still “live” (exist) in a greatly impaired manner, if others will only care 
for us. There are a group of organs necessary even to that existence, 
however, and the elimination of almost any of these now spells death. 
Methods of replacing some of these organs may be discovered in the 
future, but it is scarcely conceivable now that most of the organs, such as 
brain, nervous system, heart, lungs, circulatory system, kidneys, liver, 
spleen, endocrine glands, and the autonomic nervous system, could ever 
be replaced by similar parts from the outside. That method is further 
limited by the supply of ready-made organs. There is no available sur- 
plusage of organs, the only supply occurring when someone of the same 
age, build, and sex dies and there is willingness to part with the desired 
organ. This sort of rejuvenation cannot be depended on to replace popu- 
lation. Rejuvenation by replacement of organs may as well be counted 
out. 

The field of rejuvenation is thus narrowed to cell replacement or blood 
tissue regeneration. Excluding injuries by external causes, the impair- 
ment of functioning of structural organs and so of their interfunctioning 
occurs because the cells which constitute them become impaired. This 
covers germ and other diseases and senility. Organs as organs, apart 
from their constituent cells, do not wear out or become injured. They 
become inefficient when their cells develop morbidity or their cellular 
tissue hypertrophies. Arteriosclerosis consists of hypertrophy of arterial 
wall tissue, a thickening by a multiplication and piling up of depleted 
cells, evidently so that declining deficiency may be overcome by greater 
numbers. Or cells may become morbid by reason of abnormality in form 
and multiply with great rapidity, as in cancer. ‘The secret of continuity 
of life, of the life of the complicated human organism, and of rejuvena- 
tion, therefore, seems to lie in these tiniest organs, the cells, the “building 
stones” of our organic structures. Whoever becomes able to revitalize 
these minute structures throughout the body is on the way to discovering 
a true rejuvenine. So long as the elemental units of which humans and 
their bodily organs are constituted and on whose efficiency their normal 
functioning depends are 100 per cent valid, the continued life of the in- 
dividual, so far as diseases go, is insured. 

The idea is extant that because life appears to be cyclical, written large 
in nature, the cycles are predestinated by nature to continue as they are. 
Therefore, it is useless to think of diverting or modifying them. This 
fatalistic view rules out all thought of rejuvenation. The degree of neces- 
sity in the life cycle bears on the possibility of rejuvenation. If the cycle 


is an absolute decree of nature, is established in the constitution of life 
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itself, evidently the cycle cannot be broken so as to prevent the occurrence 
of senility or to permit of rejuvenescence. This requires vigilant scrutiny. 

Now, there are no absolutes but multitudinous contingencies in nature. 
All natural laws are contingent, conditioned by the flux of things. 
Newton stated his first law of motion contingently: A body at rest re- 
mains at rest and a body in motion remains in motion in the same 
straight line, unless acted upon by some external force. Things in nature 
keep acting uniformly so long as their producing conditions remain the 
same. If the causal conditions change in any way, then the uniformity is 
broken. So night will follow day, the seasons rotate, the earth follow its 
elliptical course around the sun, the sun continue to heat and light us— 
so long as the background cosmic arrangements are as they are. But 
astronomers inform us that all these conditions are in flux and that some 
day there will be no earth as we know it, no day and night, nor seasons, 
nor solar system we know; because the great cosmic background is going 
through change and development into some other arrangement of its 
matter and celestial systems. All those cycles which seem to us hard and 
fast will be broken. ‘They are no more fatalistic than their background 
conditions. Change the conditions producing them and they will be 
broken or changed. 

The tendency to dismiss the question of prolongation of life as super- 
ficial because life, it is thought, is mechanistic and therefore cannot be 
changed, is in itself superficial. We do modify the mechanisms we manu- 
facture and so prolong their “lives” by substituting new for old parts. 
That can be done only measurably in the case of human organisms. The 
human organism is far more than a mere machine, such as the man-made 
machines we use so widely in farming, manufacture, and communica- 
tion. It contains a plusage which is not in them. There is a self-registry 
of the quality of organic adjustments made internally and to external 
nature, a feeling of comfort or pleasure over “good” adjustments and ot 
discomfort or pain at “bad” adjustments. In treating patients physicians 
are inclined to rate these subjective states rather highly as symptoms of 
the physical condition. In this sensory and self-registering field, the 
brain is a super directive and registration center of many or most of 
conscious adjustments and attitudes, an indispensable part of the organ- 
ism which has so far defied reduction to a mere physical machine. 

Quite as significantly differentiating the human body from mere man- 
made machines is its ability to exercise self-genesis of its energy and its 
internal method of drive and control. The man-made machine has to be 
stimulated by man to generate its power, to regulate its speed, to start 
and stop: none of these stimuli has to be applied to the human organism. 
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The former operates by drive of part on part, while the latter does so by 
sensitive interfunctioning of its organs, by nerve stimulations and nerve 
currents. Destroying the nerves results in total stoppage of inter- 
functioning of organic parts. We, therefore, are driven to conclude 
that human life is not largely mechanistic after the pattern of man-made 
machines, nor is its cycle unchangeably fatalistic according to falsely 
alleged absolute and changeless cycles and laws of nature. 

To the degree that man is able to exercise control over the things of 
nature, he interferes with its existing cycles, changes their occurrences. 
He has done this in certain terrestrial directions. ‘There has been flood 
control of rivers by impounding dams, levies, and diversion ditches. 
Water courses have been changed. Waterpower of rivers has been im- 
pounded and carried by canals to distant points. An authoritative 
engineer demonstrates the engineering feasibility of building jetties in the 
Atlantic Ocean and diverting the northward-flowing Gulf Stream in- 
ward along the coast of the North Atlantic states and Canada, and thus 
greatly ameliorating the climate. That would break the Gulf Stream 
cycle. 

The animal life cycle has been repeatedly broken during evolution 
when an upward change in level was registered, as is seen in these in- 
stances: from single to multicellular stage; from unorganized cellular 
mass to organized cells; development of special sense organs; from gill to 
lung breathers ; from egg to placental mode of reproduction; from archeo- 
palic to neopalic brain. Change in natural conditions or hereditary muta- 
tions brought those changes about. By artifice man has broken the cycle of 
life repeatedly and markedly, as these few of many instances indicate: 
corn transformed from a small-bladed plant with ear in tassel to a large- 
stalked one with ear on stalk and pollen in tassels; thornless cactus; 
seedless oranges, apples, tomatoes; hornless cattle; slender speed and 
ponderous draught horses; frost-resistant plants; disease-resistant ani- 
mals; multiple types of plants and animals developed from an original 
simple unitary form. 

Plant breeding abounds with cases of imparting inherited resistance to 
disease. Similar results have also been accomplished among animals. 
Inbred resistance to typhoid among fowl reduced the death rate to one 
fourth that of the control group, the noninoculated. Like results were 
obtained by inoculating mice against typhoid and making them resistant. 
In these and many other ways have the cycles of nature been invaded and 
set aside.? 


1 See the illuminating paper by H. C. McPhee, “The Relation of Genetics to 
Disease,” U.S. Yearbook of Agriculture, 1942, 167-75. 
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The old question of the Middle Ages as to whether reality is in the 
form or substance of things appears to be pertinent to our discussion. We 
inquire whether life is in the form of body, of the physical organs, or in 
the universal constituent units of all structures. If it is in the latter, in 
the cells, and especially, in certain kinds of cells, it appears that the life 
of those constituents might be renewed, and so the life of the formal 
totality, without affecting the form. We may not change the form of 
human life, but we may be able to revivify the energy which circulates 
within that form. 

The next step in the search for a rejuvenine would seem to lie in 
working out a biochemical technique for tapping the potency of the cell 
for repair of cellular tissue and for regeneration of parts, as in some 
lower animals, and then turning this toward the regeneration of the 
tissues of aging humans. Let us recall a few examples of scientific 
experimentation in that field. 

Spemann discovered chemicals in biological organisms which are “in- 
ductors,” or “guides” for the development of the various structural 
organs during the growth of embryonic cells into adults.2_ These induc- 
tors have the power of transforming bits of tissue introduced into one 
part of the body from another into the kind of tissue in which it is newly 
imbedded. Schotte found that the power of adult amphibians to regen- 
erate lost tails was like that present in the growth of the tails of young 
embryos. He also transplanted a bit of the eye of a young embryo to 
the regenerating tail of a salamander which, under the guidance of the 
eye “inductor,” developed into a full-fledged eye in the tail. By implant- 
ing in the tail other inductor bits, he was able to secure nose, ears, mouth, 
brain, and in fact a new head. Sperti discovered biodyne, the chemical 
in cells which accounts for the speedy multiplication of cells about 
wounded cellular tissue and the quick repair of the wound. ‘These 
intercellular wound-hormones are discharged by the wounded cell in 
order to stimulate the multiplication of other cells and their growth. The 
term biodyne was coined to mean life-force. 

In line with this is Professor A. A. Bogomoletz’ serum which is 
usually made from blood of the horse inoculated with cells from human 
marrow and spleen. Russian doctors think that, besides curing or check- 
ing several grave diseases, it speeds healing of wounds, burns, and frost- 
bites.5 By vitalizing and regulating several ingredients of the blood, 


2 Hans Spemann, Embryonic Development and Induction (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1938). 

30. E. Schotte, “Origin and Morphogenetic Potencies of Regenerates,” Growth, 
Supplement, 3 :59, 1939. 

4L. M. Miller, “Biodynes,” Scientific American, 168:14-16, January, 1943. 

5R. E. Lauterback, “Startling Discoveries in Soviet Science,” Scientific Digest, 
18:13 ff., September, 1945. 
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tissue building by the latter is greatly increased. Bogomoletz asserts 
that his serum will definitely prolong life. He locates aging in the 
clogging of the connective tissue surrounding the cells which his serum 
relieves. If a man is as young as his connective tissue, here is a restorative. 

Dr. I. H. Page and his colleague have discovered an extract made 
from the kidneys called renin, with which they are experimenting to rid 
it of some undesirable effects as a drug. When perfected, it “promises 
to remove or abate arteriosclerosis, or high blood pressure due to harden- 
ing of arteries,” and if the arteries can be rejuvenated by medication an 
avenue is provided for rejuvenescence. 


6 B. M. Newman “The Silver Clamp,” Scientific American, 164:135, 136, Sep- 
tember, 1941. 














THE SOCIOLOGY OF VALUES 
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@ Society has both its visible and invisible aspects. The patterns of 
social behaviour and institutions are visible. ‘They can be seen and even 
measured to some extent, especially how men interact towards one another 
or play their roles in society, and how institutions perform a visible focus 
work in the direction of orienting the behaviour of groups of men towards 
certain definite ends and values. Man’s role, position, and mobility 
along with the visible or spatial fields of his interaction and relationships 
come under the scope of social ecology as a quantitative sociology regard- 
ing status and mobility as primary units of analysis and classification. 
But there is another, more significant aspect of society that is usually 
taken for granted and that underlies all human relationships, viz., norms 
and values that define, maintain, and regulate the visible social structure, 
give it cohesion and stability so that it crosses the narrow boundaries of 
place and time. This is the field in which sociology unites with psychol- 
ogy, ethics, and philosophy. For values have a relative permanence and 
universality, while social activities, relationships, and institutions in 
which the values embody themselves, though not wholly, clearly, or in- 
variably, pass through constant change or readjustment. Values are the 
stabilities and uniformities of social interaction and have the same signifi- 
cance for the social sciences as the “natural laws’ have for the positive 
sciences. 

Values give the true meaning not merely to all groups, social relations, 
institutions, and culture but also to the self or person as a social being. 
The primary objects of sociological investigation, society and man’s 
“social selves,” oriented towards a variety of ends and goals, can be dealt 
with adequately only through the nexus of the concept of values that are 
a constitutive of human personality as social selves are of human society. 

The world of values is the invisible workshop of the human mind 
whence are derived the impulsions, inner motivations, conscience, and 
faith as well as the external constraints, codes, laws, and institutions that 
rule life in society. Just as man’s mind and behaviour represent a unity, 
so his conscience and reason as well as the social and legal order are tied 
to one another as an integral whole—the world of values. Conscience 
is as much sustained by laws and institutions as the latter are nourished 
by conscience. The ideal values and the entire framework of social rela- 
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tions and institutions, laws, moralities, and manners are inseparable and 
continuous. It is in the invisible world of meaning and value-experience 
that conscience, honour, law, tradition, and institution mingle and 
mutually judge and interpenetrate one another, safeguarding both the 
full and complete expression of the human personality and the rightness 
of social relations, freedoms, and laws. 

The normalcy of man’s social relations based on love and goodness, 
instead of authority and power; the goodness or justness of the pattern of 
group organization and institutions that may not thwart but adequately 
fulfill and enhance the major values of life; and the resolution of opposi- 
tion between inviolable and auxiliary rights or between laws and public 
policies that embody the interests of different pressure groups in society— 
all these are achieved or lost in the realm of ideal values. The scaling 
principle cannot be furnished by any technique, tool, or device discovered 
by organised economics or politics; for the scaling of values is a value in 
itself. 

To present the same issue from another angle, it is the degree of social 
participation or consciousness of group unity, as represented by the suc- 
cessive states of Crowd, Society, Interest-Association, and Commonalty, 
that determines the rightness or wrongness in personal relationships, the 
kind of sanctions of good behaviour as well as what the individual can 
make out of the group pattern and its basic rights, loyalties, and virtues, 
and the system of norms and codes. Here again the difference in the 
depth of sociality from the instinctive-motor unity of the herd, crowd, or 
mass and the group egoism and exclusiveness of the class to the most pro- 
found fellowship in commonalty is a matter of value-appreciation—the 
depth and expansiveness of self and rich and loving recognition of the 
abounding worth of fellow men. The highest society is a pool of com- 
mon meanings and values, and such a society in the sense of free and full 
communication and interpenetration may not be at all restricted by the 
barriers of class, language, race, or culture but can expand conceivably to 
the great Commonalty of the earth—the ultimate form df human associa- 
tion. 

Sociology as a science concerned with the analysis of values operative in 
social relations, groups, and institutions and with the consideration of the 
limitations and methods of their fulfilment finds ethical principles and 
norms inherent in the different categories of groups that, indeed, consti- 
tute the framework of all value meaning and realisation. Man’s basic 
moral attitudes and obligations are founded on the degree of fusion and 
unitive feeling as represented by different types of group life and rela- 
tions ; and in so far as he rises from the level of Crowd to Society or from 
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Interest-Group to Commonalty, the achievement of solidarity in actual 
social living means a greater depth and aspiration in his moral conscious- 
ness in ideal and in fact. On the other hand, the moral creativeness and 
aspiration towards ideals of the personality sustain appropriate group and 
institutional patterns. Moral values are derived from and differ accord- 
ing to group patterns. These are not remote nor abstract but are part 
of group process, functions of a social situation. Man’s social and insti- 
tutional relations and his moral habits and ideal values are, to be sure, 
interdependent. Society, personality, values, or morals cannot be ade- 
quately treated except from this integrated viewpoint. None can be 
understood except in terms of the others in the on-going processes of 
man’s social living and intercommunication. Outside these processes 
values and morals are meaningless or arbitrary. And yet how little 
ethics profits from the advances in social psychology as represented by the 
writings of Dewey, Cooley, and Meade, still grounding itself on meta- 
physical individualism, hedonism, or idealism. How strong and deep, 
too, is the conviction of modern sociology that accommodation of con- 
flicting interests and values of groups and individuals is a matter of insti- 
tutional arrangement, of laws and procedures that will automatically 
evolve the “justness” of social relations through the coordination of in- 
terest to interest and of right to right. It is too often forgotten that a 
higher sociality involves integration rather than accommodation, inter- 
penetration rather than interdependence, equality and solidarity rather 
than equity and justice, and an appreciation of common meanings and 
values and of common-ness or commonalty as a value in itself rather than 
a rational weighing of interests and values. 

As a matter of fact the challenge in modern civilisation between liberal 
individualism and totalitarianism and the social crisis it has brought 
about in the West can be solved less by institutional technique and control 
or the multiplication of new social and economic rights, laws, and admin- 
istrative procedures and more by moral transformation based on the 
recognition of spheres of values which are outside both the individual 
and the state, and from which are derived both the unassailable liberties 
of the individual on the one hand and the destiny of society and the state 
on the other. 

An even more unsatisfactory and perhaps more dangerous view held in 
the social field is that as man’s ethical problem shifts from personal rela- 
tionships to the relationships of groups and collectives, egoism and selfish- 
ness dominate, demanding aggressive and exploitative policies of classes, 
states, and empires. ‘The mutual relations among these, it is contended, 
are determined by coercive rather than moral or rational factors that 
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guide that department of morality which belongs to the individual. Such 
a view of morals is one-sided. There is no dichotomy between individual 
and social morality, for the capacity for moral conduct is the same in 
individuals, classes, and the Great Society. Consciousness and moral 
life in modern psychological analysis comprise the constant reciprocal 
interplay between self and others in the social milieu that indeed defines 
the meaning of the symbol, the word, and the gesture in man’s ideas and 
the experience of the value and the norm in his responses to fellow men. 
The false social analysis referred to is undoubtedly an outcome of the 
profound maladjustment of individuals, groups, and institutions in mod- 
ern capitalistic society and its unfavourable reactions upon moral relations 
dissipating the medieval legacy of primary groups, feudalism, and religion. 

The problem of social values is the core of social theory. The logic- 
tight dichotomy of the world of facts and the world of values has been 
in great measure the result of the philosophical and ethical atomism and 
the constricting biological naturalism of the nineteenth century. It is 
responsible for the profound cultural crisis in the modern age; a faulty 
methodology in the social sciences contributing towards the dissociation 
of values from economic and political institutions and distrust and per- 
version of the values themselves. In the midst of the present clash of 
arms and ideologies, it is necessary for sociology to develop a central 
theory of norms and values as basic units in the description and explana- 
tion of social relationships and behaviour, and to clarify tools of analysis 
relevant to the full development of human personality on the one hand 
and of social solidarity and commonalty on the other. This will restore 
and amplify the heritage left by the great founders of the science— 
Comte, Herbert Spencer, Lester Ward, Wundt, and Hobhouse— 
although it will demand a breakaway from prevalent methods and 
cherished postulates. 

Modern civilization prepared itself in the ordeal of the world war for 
the practical task of planning. Man is indeed passing from an unplanned 
to a planned society; and there is great danger that in the swift, per- 
plexing march of events the values attributed by the élite or interest- 
associations to outworn traditions and institutions will be tacitly accepted 
without discussion ; or the system of values will be reduced to uncertainty 
and chaos due to institutions working at cross-purposes; or, again only 
the biological and economic values that are favoured by the masses will be 
fostered. Where there is value planning, the higher cultural values will 
not be monopolised by the élite groups, but there will be systematic 
endeavours through rights, laws, and institutions as well as through 


education towards a diffusion and sharing of these. No special values of 
institutions will be created and manipulated for class advantage, nor will 
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these predominate over human nature values. The ancient and widely 
diffused familistic intimacy and idealism will not be sacrificed to 
efficiency and power of the complex, anonymous secondary group world 
of today, with its characteristic large-scale industrial and economic insti- 
tutions; nor will the new insistent values of economic security accrue by 
causing individuals to lose the stimulus of their internal value system, 
their personal freedom and responsibility. Old institutions that actually 
thwart, stultify, or bring the values they have created and stood for into 
disrepute will be given up; and new values and ideals will give rise to 
new institutions, freedoms, rights, and duties. 

The generation that is passing built its traditions and institutions on 
the values of freedom and sense of responsibility of the individual on the 
one hand and the efficiency and power of industrial organization and 
ambition for empire and world domination in the organised state-society 
on the other. The new generation is inclined to build on the basis of the 
values of personal association, social security, and equality in the sharing 
of great values. It is also groping after total and human (world) values 
into which regional and natural values may be integrated, an ethical 
system that is universal for mankind and that achieves order and soli- 
darity on a global basis by world-wide institutions and practices. New 
attitudes and norms are bringing about new institutions; new social 
situations and institutions are fostering new attitudes and norms. The 
principle of integration and coordination of institutions and norms, set 
in the conflicts and harmonies of the social system, is represented by the 
ordering of values that is again to be determined by the closeness of their 
bearing upon the development of personality and the harmony and soli- 
darity of community life. In this exciting social transition an adequate 
theory of values in sociology can alone provide the much-needed key to 
more balanced group and institutional patterns, more cooperative and 
integral ways of living and action. It is the structure of the values of 
collective living at its best, stressed for fulfilment and enhancement, that 
is the final measure of, and lends true meaning to, the system of planning 
and the progress of society. 

Amidst the battle of values that was fought out by tanks and aero- 
planes, could not sociology have enabled humanity to find a rational way 
to judge which values shall prevail without resort to violence or coercion 
and so guide social orientation? ‘The task was and still is by no means 
easy. For the norms and principles of sociology are less exact and more 
susceptible to error than the laws and formulae of the natural sciences. 
But it can Be successfully undertaken if, following the methods of science, 
sociology grounds its analysis and formulation of norms and values in the 
data of social situation, need, and experience, and inquires into values and 
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social policies with the same independence and detachment as the 
scientists showed in their inquiries into natural phenomena and laws 
when they rebelled against scholasticism three centuries ago. 

Sociology in its scientific phase regards values on a par with language, 
technology, and material culture. Values are mechanisms of man’s social 
orientation and guidance; they are tools of adjustment of human groups 
and individuals to the physical and social milieu, and are sifted and 
tested out in actual social experience by the dual criteria: (1) how far 
the dominant values that men hold lead to the full poise and integration 
of the personality, achieving freedom and control of the environment ; and 
(2) how far the present system of values with whose aid men create 
groups, institutions, laws, and rights and duties successfully guides society 
in intragroup struggle and survival. Scientific sociology measures values 
and also institutions regarded as shelters and nurturers of values accord- 
ing to the twofold criteria of man’s social adaptation that show different 
phases with corresponding value-levels. 

Following up what may be called the natural history of values and 
institutions, sociology essays the task of directing the planning of values 
and institutions. This is sociology in its normative phase. Normative 
sociology or social axiology tests and checks values and norms against 
social need and experience, and also checks social need and experience 
against values and norms in the formation and mutation of culture. 
Social disagreements arise out of ignorance, disharmony of needs and 
interests, and difference in moral attitudes and valuation. Conflicts in 
valuation are inevitable, but just as valuations arise only in the social 
situation and as social facts, so do value disagreements. “These emerge 
largely as conformity to or divergence from existing traditions, institu- 
tions, and laws and are resolved by cumulative discussion and criticism 
in the social context. In fact, it is the continuous deliberation and criti- 
cism of the community—essentially social processes—that eliminate sub- 
jective caprices or class attitudes and sentiments from valuation. Social 
intelligence, ever vigilant and persistently operative, leads to the approxi- 
mation of both a valid moral attitude and a scientific hypothesis towards 
objectivity. Normative sociology as it deals with value-experiences and 
value-expressions will accordingly have a dispassionate objective attitude 
towards disagreements in valuation, neither taking for granted any 
ideology and becoming narrow and opinionative nor fighting shy of value 
conflicts and confusions that sometimes accompany the overthrow of social 
and political organisations and deadly social and political struggles in 
actual life. It will apply alternative hypotheses in respect to social values 
and public policies for dealing with social situations and consequences, 


and adopt these as procedures for experimental use in social action, 
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gradually eschewing the role of tradition, dogma, and chance in the 
direction of social affairs. Human skill and experience can thus be 
effectively utilized for the achievement and enhancement of social values 
and improvement and control of human relationships and institutions as 
these have been hitherto applied for the improvement and mastery of the 
physical environment. 

Having investigated various social values and moral ideals as func- 
tions of specific social situations and structures and discovered a consistent 
basis of judgment and improvement of social relations and institutions 
consonant with a scale of values completely analysed and validated, 
normative sociology assimilates its concepts of social planning and control 
into the ethical meliorism of the modern age, and harnesses a constantly 
improving social intelligence in the service of planned society. In order 
that the higher values of life may be conserved and enhanced and direct 
progress, normative sociology clarifies, refines, and rectifies both the scale 
of social values and the instruments and techniques of social control. 
Coercion, repression, mass propaganda, advertisement, and slogan are to 
be divested of their gross features. Sociology studies and calls forth the 
progressive mental adaptation of men and groups so that through the 
social processes of reasoning, criticism, and evocation the struggle for 
values and progress may be rational and orderly. The struggle between 
values easily deteriorates into blood-letting. “This can be counteracted 
only by social intelligence and imagination, freedom of communication 
and discussion, and collective resolve to maintain the integrity of ideals 
and culture as an enduring heritage in what is a disillusioned world. 

Sociology in its philosophical phase presents an imaginative formulation 
of society, logically coherent and not incompatible with what is factually 
observed and analysed. It goes beyond the surface social phenomena to 
the realities of man’s social self and enduring and imperative social living, 
and thus its comprehensive knowledge of person and society directs 
progress according to authentic and compelling ideals. Social philosophy 
substitutes the notion of the social self or “person” for the notion of the 
atomic individual as its basic concept, and regards the relation of the 
person to groups and institutions as that of functions to structure. It 
rejects metaphysical individualism and posits that groups and persons are 
inseparable parts of the same processes of social living. Neither the 
person nor his ends and values exist apart from groups and institutions; 
groups and institutions represent the core of meanings and values, actual 
and possible, that the notion of the social self or person stands for. Thus 
social philosophy offers suggestions how the functioning groups and insti- 
tutions of society are to be organised into an integral and complete whole 
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within which the person’s life-function embodies itself and obtains its 
true meaning. It is only social philosopliy that can invest the facts of 
institutional life and change with a rationally assimilable meaning and 
significance and redefine the system of ethical and legal principles and 
norms upon which the social structure rests for the guidance of man and 
society according to the system of ultimate ideas and values. 

No doubt the present institutional maladjustment and perversion of 
values are largely aided by inadequate or false theories and concepts in 
the social sciences. The foremost among them, economics, still pictures 
the individual isolated from his social and institutional milieu, motivated 
by single atomic drives, and feverishly engaged in the production of 
“goods” that bears little relation to his social impulses or moral aspira- 
tions. Social philosophy integrates economic goals with the unified system 
of ends and values that alone make society possible and relates the analysis 
of prices and volumes in the market process to the entire background of 
group and institutional relations that define and regulate the former. It 
rediscovers for economics the true clue to the economic processes which 
is found less in the rationality and responsibility of the ‘economic man”’ 
and more in the person’s social contacts, institutions, and values that 
constantly modify and are modified by the economic processes. It accord- 
ingly presents the economic system as means to an integrated system of 
social values and the economic values as symbolic and not causal of the 
social relations. Grounded as the economic processes are on a variable 
institutional framework of social values and incentives, laws, freedom, 
and property distribution, social philosophy will precisely define such 
framework of norms, institutions, or outlooks as are now subsumed 
under vague general names, such as individualism, liberal-capitalism, 
socialism, and communism. These will be viewed as alternative hypothe- 
ses, and then economics will compare their probable economic conse- 
quences in the concrete social situation. Economics will have to find an 
optimum optimorum under different or alternative systems of institu- 
tional and economic relations and values and not the optimum of com- 
petitive equilibrium as the goal of economic policy. Such will be the 
impact of social philosophy upon the presuppositions and methods of 
economics in rival economic systems. 

In man’s political relations the science of politics pictures the individual 
as the centre of power, wresting certain abstract, unconditional, and 
costless “rights of man” from the state that becomes the focus of class 
struggles for dominance both in reality and in theory. The unfortunate 
experience is that neither freedom nor happiness nor social equality ts 
thereby safeguarded—leading to resentment and creation of new rights. 
Social philosophy finds the association of duties with rights and of power 
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with service in man’s politica! connections essential to his freedom, 
dignity, and security. This can be achieved only by the development of 
groups, institutions, ard other cultural framework of avowed common 
meanings and values outside the system of rights provided in the political 
and legal setting. ‘The method of freedom, security, and equality that 
social philosophy stresses is the formulation of good social habits, under- 
standings, and ideals that can implement the true meaning of political 
rights. ‘Thus the battle for liberty and security has to be won outside the 
realm of the state in the field of ethics and religion; while the develop- 
ment of autonomy and self-government in various local and functional 
bodies and associations may break down class divisions and foster a new 
ethic of service and solidarity as well as a corporate general purpose of 
the community, with the state no longer suppressing all other values and 
rights than its own or becoming inept and futile as the result of the appli- 
cation of checks and balances. 

Similarly jurisprudence has envisaged law as a necessary evil, an 
abridgement of natural liberties, or certain mystic rights of the individual, 
or as a compromise or rational balancing of economic and social interests. 
Social philosophy, on the other hand, imports into lawmaking a theory of 
social ideals that not only reconcile and integrate conflicting or overlap- 
ping interests and values but assimilate the judgment of the right in law 
to the ultimate ideas and values above the clamant selfish demands of 
pressure groups, classes, or individuals. It also aids the development of 
adequate legal norms in respect of distributive justice that underlies the 
increasing volume of modern social and economic legislation unhampered 
by the older naive faith in inalienable human liberties. 

Thus does social philosophy supersede, in the various social sciences, 
the concept of the abstract individual with that of the social self or person, 
envisaged in terms of ordered and integrated structure of group and insti- 
tutional relations and values, which indeed is the ground of all meanings 
and value-experience. It also evolves a new system of ethical and legal 
principles and norms on the basis of existing social facts and emerging 
social ends and values. It will, accordingly, materially assist the redefini- 
tion of the presuppositions and methods of economics, politics, law, and 
ethics that have now proved so utterly inadequate and futile in their 
practical applications. It will clarify, refine, and restate the goals and 
motives of the social sciences according to a scale of values adequately 
analysed and validated with reference to the social situation, need, and 
experience. Thus it will help these sciences towards attaining their 
various goals in the special fields for the supreme joint task of the total 
defence of modern society against the anarchy of values. 








STEREOTYPES AND MINORITY GROUP 
CONFLICT 
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@ The fact that words and their overtones, even out of context, may be a 
powerful agent of social control is well known. That the affective con- 
tent of a word or phrase may be far stronger than its denotation is com- 
monplace. ‘The familiar “When you say that, smile!’ is a clear illustra- 
tion of this principle. The concept stereotype is generally used to describe 
one of the ways in which this operates. “The study reported here was set 
up for the purpose of measuring the differential power to elicit unfavor- 
able responses of certain words thought to be stereotyped and of a series 
of colorless words paired to them. 

McDonagh! has presented the hypothesis that stereotypes may operate 
to increase and maintain international suspicion and dislike. A similar 
hypothesis is presented here as applying to certain majority-minority 
relations commonly found in the Middle West. If the proposition can be 
demonstrated that colorless words and phrases evoke a milder response 
toward members of a minority group than do commonly used stereotypes, 
then there is reason to argue that a program to minimize minority- 
majority group conflict should concern itself vitally with the frequency 
of use of such words. This argument, of course, is based on the assump- 
tion that anything which will reduce friction in this area, in any degree 
whatsoever, is desirable. 

In general, studies of stereotypes show three different emphases in 
definition of the term. Litterer? and Gregory* proceeded directly from 
Walter Lippmann’s statement of stereotypes as “pictures in the head” 
and utilized a series of photographs of personal types generally believed 
associated with certain social types. In another series of studies the 
dominant idea was that the stereotype was composed of the responses to 
social types, and these studies carefully analyzed the emotional responses 
toward, and the traits commonly ascribed to, various political parties, 


1E. C. McDonagh, “Asiatic Stereotypes and National Distance,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 23 :474-78, May, 1939. 

20. F. Litterer, “Stereotypes,” Journal of Social Psychology, 4:59-69, February, 
1938. 

3 W. S. Gregory, “A Study of Stereotyped Thinking,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 13:89-102, February, 1941. 
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ideologies, and programs as well as racial and national types.* Menefee,® 
however, emphasizes the stimulus itself as the stereotype when he 
describes the effect of stereotyped words on political judgments. Bain 
also used the verbal symbol® as the stereotype, and Edwards defines stereo- 
type specifically in this vein: ““A stereotype is a stimulus which arouses 
standard preconceptions which are influential in determining one’s re- 
sponse to the stimulus.”? 

Whether stereotype refers to the stimulus or the response, or the total 
S-R, seems to depend upon the kind of variability being studied. As 
pointed out by Edwards, stereotypes vary in uniformity, direction, in- 
tensity, and quality.* ‘Those studies which emphasize the response in 
definition of stereotype are concerned with the quality of stereotype ; those 
which emphasize the stimulus or the S-R deal with the uniformity, direc- 
tion, and intensity of the stereotype. This paper is of the latter group 
and aims at measurement of the direction and intensity of certain stereo- 
types referring to minority types. In this case, then, the definition given 
above from Edwards is the most acceptable. 

The technique of this study involves the adaptation of two points on 
the Bogardus Social Distance Scale with the stimulus words divided into 
two lists, Form A and Form B. Form A contains a list of terms denoting 
various social types. Half of these are stereotyped words and half are 
words judged to be colorless. Form B is composed of a list of words 
referring to the same social types covered in Form A, but substitutes 
stereotyped words for the referents denoted by colorless words in Form 
A, and colorless words for the referents denoted by stereotypes in Form 
A. Thus in the total responses each social category is represented by 
approximately equal numbers of responses to stereotypes and colorless 
words. 


4 Examples of these are A. L. Edwards, “Four Dimensions in Political Stereo- 
types,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 35:566-77, October, 1940; 
D. Katz and K. Braly, “Racial Stereotypes of One Hundred College Students,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 28:280-90, 1933-34; M. Meenes, 
“A Comparison of Racial Stereotypes of 1935 and 1942,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 17:327-36, January, 1943; J. A. Bayton, “The Racial Stereotypes of 
Negro College Students,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 36:97-102, 
January, 1941. 

5 Selden Menefee, “The Effect of Stereotyped Words on Political Judgments,” 
American Sociological Review, 1:614-21, 1936. 

6 Read Bain, “Verbal Stereotypes in Social Control,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 23: 431, 1938-39. 

7 A. L. Edwards, “Studies of Stereotypes: I. The Directionality and Uniformity 
of Responses to Stereotypes,” Journal of Social Psychology, 12: 357-66, November, 
1940. 

8 A. L. Edwards, “Four Dimensions in Political Stereotypes,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 35:566-77, October, 1940. 
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The two forms were prepared in such a way as to be indistinguishable 
from one another at a glance and were distributed alternately to a total 
of 443 students in Introductory Sociology at the Ohio State University. 
Usable schedules total 226 replies to Form A and 217 to Form B. 

The pairings of words deemed to have stereotyped content and to be 
relatively colorless may be examined in Table I. In defense of the par- 
ticular pairings it can only be stated that the list was presented to several 
judges before being used and that the consensus was that these were cor- 
rectly assigned. The judgment was vindicated to a considerable extent 
by the findings, although there were exceptions which will be taken up 
later. It probably should be conceded at this point that few significant® 
words in any language are able to escape acquiring some stereotype con- 
tent, and thus in some cases the colorless words or phrases may be merely 
less intense stereotypes and others may be the type of positive stereotype 
commonly called a euphemism. In any case the hypothesis concerning 
obvious stereotypes and social control raised in this paper is not damaged 
by this point. 

It should be mentioned also that no eficrt was made to control the 
minority group content of the sample studies. If this rather broad sample 
of students from the colleges of Liberal Arts, Education, and Commerce 
approximates the general distribution of the university, the total of 
Negro and Jewish students combined would not exceed 10 per cent of 
the population. However, the absence of this control is not a significant 
point, since paired terms to describe the white as opposed to the Negro and 
the Gentile as opposed to the Jew were included. ‘Thus all persons 
taking the scale had some opportunity to respond to an appropriate stereo- 
type. In this connection it should be stated that the instructions asked 
that only terms familiar to the informant be responded to and that 
unfamiliar words be ignored. 

Each list was both preceded and followed by an identifying number. 
The students were asked to encircle the number preceding the name of 
any type which they would not want as a next-door neighbor, and then 
to encircle the number following the name of any type they would not 
want as a close personal friend. ‘The frequencies of response are pre- 
sented in Table I. Position I on the Social Distance Scale in this instance 
refers to rejection as a next-door neighbor, and Position II refers to rejec- 
tion as a close personal friend. The proportions in Table I are, in every 
case, proportions of the sample taking the appropriate form of the scale, 
since no questions identifying the background of the respondent were 


9 That is, significant in the naming or describing of social groups. 
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asked. For other purposes it might have been well to do so, but since the 
purpose of this study was to compare the frequency of responses to stereo- 
typed names versus colorless names, and not to compare the social distance 
of any two or more types, it was unnecessary to collect this information. 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCY OF LOCATION OF SELECTED SoOcIAL TYPES AT 
THE I wo PoINTs ON THE SOCIAL DISTANCE SCALE 











n Il Position I 











Paired Names of _ Position I Positio 

Social Types and ( Neighbors) ( Friends) pias II 

N for Each No. Prop. No. Prop. No. Prop. 
Negroes (226) .......... 118 522 100 442 218 .480 
“Niggers” (217) ...... 136 627 119 548 255 587 
Communist Party 

Members (217) ...... 65 .299 81 373 146 336 
“Reds” (226) ........ 32 147 49 217 81 178 
Italians (217) .......... 28 129 27 .124 55 .127 
“Wops” (226) ........ 59 261 64 .283 123 271 


People who don’t 
believe in God (21 


221 91 419 139 320 


~I 
~—" 
as 
re) 


Atheists (226) ........ 36 .159 73 323 109 .240 
Hungarian 

Immigrants (217) ..... 24 11 23 .106 47 .108 
“Hunkies” (226) .... 54 238 47 .208 101 222 
People who believe 

in Judaism (226) .... 22 097 45 182 67 147 
3) ae a4 213 57 .263 101 232 
Englishmen (226) .... 2 .009 7 031 9 .020 
“Limeys” (217) ..... 18 082 26 .120 4 101 
People who are 

ge eee 9 .040 7 031 16 035 
Capitalists (217) ...... 10 .046 15 .070 25 .058 
White people (226).. 0 .000 2 .009 2 .004 
“Ofays” (217) ........ 7 032 7 .032 14 032 
Non-Jews (217) ...... 1 .005 0 .000 1 002 
“Goyim” (226) .......- 5.022 3 022 10 022 


In Table I the second item of each pair is the word regarded as a 
stereotyped name for that category. If the definition of stereotype given 
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earlier is accepted, then these terms should reflect stereotyped content by 
showing a response different from the names selected as relatively color- 
less. This is true in all but two cases. Leaving these cases for a moment 
and turning to the remaining eight pairs, the significance of the differences 
and possible difference in referents between the pairs are pertinent ques- 
tions. In answer to the first of these, Table II presents the statistical 
measure of significance of difference between the two members of each 
pair. 

In twenty-one of the thirty possible cases, the differences between the 
paired terms reach the 1 per cent level of significance and in three others 
the 5 per cent level. ‘This would seem to be adequate support for 
the general hypothesis that these alternative terms evoke significantly 
different responses. Since, as stated earlier, all but two of these differ- 
ences are in the direction of increased negative attitudes toward the stereo- 
typed word, the original hypothesis that such words contribute to 
minority-majority conflict seems tenable. 

The exceptions noted above must be dealt with in the light of a further 
possible objection to the hypothesis. It is possible that the significance 
of difference between responses is based upon the fact that the meaning 
content of the pairs of words is not the same. It may be, for example, 
that “Nigger” refers to a low-class colored person, and that “Negro” 
refers to a higher-class individual. If this were consistently true, then 
both words would be considered denotative and neither a true stereotype. 
This analysis would hold for every pair described. 

The major argument against thus explaining these differences lies in 
the fact that any person designated by the colorless term may be desig- 
nated also by the stereotyped word within the meanings. That is, 
although a person using the term may have such a distinction in mind, 
the listener may not, and in any case the person referred to may possess 
any class status and thus, in the social situation, no member of the cate- 
gory is always immune to description by the stereotype accepted in our 
culture. It would seem doubtful that the pairs actually have consistently 
different referents, each with a more or less desirable and understood 


class connotation. 

Table I shows that the category designated as ‘People who don’t 
believe in God” receives a higher proportion of negative responses than 
does ‘Atheists.’ 
ing next-door neighbors but did reach the 5 per cent level of significance 
for the question on personal friends, and the total of the two designations 
reached the 1 per cent level. The significance of this fact would seem to 


The difference was nonsignificant on the item regard- 
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TABLE II 
MEASURE OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE OF 
RESPONSE TO STEREOTYPED AND COLORLESS TERMS 
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&~ of the Difference 
between Proportions 


Social Types 


Negroes ... 


Communists ... 


Italians . 


Atheists . 


Hungarians . . 


Jews... 


Englishmen .. . 


Capitalists .. . 


White People... 


Gentiles ... 


* No entry in this box. 


i 
II 
I plus IT 


I 
II 
I plus II 


I 
II 
I plus II 


I 
II 
I plus II 


I 
II 
I plus II 


I 
II 
I plus IT 


I 
II 
I plus IT 


I 
II 
I plus II 


I 
IT 
I plus II 


I 
IT 


I plus IT 


~ 034 
048 
.032 


.039 
.043 
.029 


.037 
.037 
.026 


.038 
045 
030 


035 
034 


025 


034 
.040 
.026 


020 
025 
016 


.018 
021 
.014 


* 


014 
009 


O11 


.006 


Critical 


Ratio 


3.09 


2.21 


3.34 





P 
Value 
Less than 





O1 
05 
01 


O1 
OI 
01 


O1 
O1 
O1 


1 The Roman numerals refer to the positions on the Social Distance Scale as in 


Table I. 
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be that the term “Atheist” has lost the stereotyped content which the 
investigator believed it had, or that its content is not present in this area 
of the nation, or both.?° 

A similar divergence from the pattern was shown by greater negative 
feeling toward “Members of the Communist Party” than toward “Reds.” 
These differences all reach the 1 per cent level of significance. Once 
more, apparently, the writer’s hypothesis that “Red” was more stereo- 
typed than ‘‘Member of the Communist Party” is wrong, or, alterna- 
tively, the word “Red” has taken on a more desirable connotation in our 
culture. 

The paired items for Gentiles and white people show low significances 
as compared with the other pairings primarily because the cases are so 
few, but, so far as they appear, the stereotypes and colorless words show 
differences in the same direction as the more numerously checked cate- 
gories already described. 

It seems safe to assume that negative social distance and consequent 
greater willingness to exclude categories from areas of social participa- 
tion are productive of group conflict. Within this assumption the data 
presented in this study indicate that the presence of such stereotyped 
designations within our culture is a force productive of group conflict. 
The use of these words may be more than a breach of good manners; it 
may be a technique of social control intensifying conflict between groups. 


10 In this connection see M. Meenes, of. cit., for a discussion of the changing 
content of stereotypes. 
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DYNAMIC SOCIAL FORCES 
OF LITERATURE 


PAST AND PRESENT 


J. P. Le COQ 
Drake University 


I 
@ In our quest of the causes that have contributed to knit together the 
meshes of our society, we may not have fully realized the importance of 
literature as a genetic factor that has helped the building of our social 
world. 

It is my purpose to outline two points and, by deductive process, to 
submit a third. First, literature has been, in the course of centuries, the 
mirroring of society, the reflections of the social tendencies of man; 
second, literature harbors dynamic social forces that have been at work 
from the beginning of recorded history. Literature is the pulse of life 
and the reactions of its impulses. Third, if the above premises are shown 
to be true, we may reasonably deduct that the society of tomorrow will 
be faithfully portrayed in literature and, as usual, the intrinsic force of 
literature will generate action and help direct our social evolution. Let 
us therefore search first for the social phenomena pervading ancient lit- 
erature. 

II 

Social questions were made manifest in literature from the early dawn 
of history. If there is in this world a book whose influence in all social 
aspects is manifest, it is the Bible. ‘The Bible is not only a religious 
book; it is a human book, not because it was. written by men for the 
benefit of mankind, but because deep, simple, and beautiful, it depicts 
human nature and searches down to the very depth of the heart the 
motives of man and the result of his actions. Our social edifice has many 
of its roots in the Bible, whether we consider it as a spiritual guide or as a 
book of history, literature, or philosophy. 

Greek literature from Homer to Aristophanes contributed, in great 
measure, to the advancement of social consciousness, always ready to 
praise and ever prompt to criticize the laxity of morals or the neglect of 
one’s civic and social duties. Long before Socrates, light was thrown on 
the meaning and motives of moral consciousness. Long before Plato and 
Aristotle, the state was regarded as an institution for the attainment of 
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virtue and happiness and not simply as the final moral cause. Greek 
writers show us the basis for a better social world, a more intelligent 
citizenship whose special social philosophy, rightly understood, might be 
the basis for an enduring peace even today. 

As we learn from the Greeks themselves, Greek literature was meant 
to be eminently social not only in its treatment of subjects and characters 
but in its ceremonials that preceded or followed the performances of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Euripides and the comedies of 
Aristophanes. It was there, on the stage, that politics were discussed 
and excesses criticized or laughed at; it was there also that social re- 
forms were proposed and philosophical teachings inaugurated. For in- 
stance, before the highly intellectual discussions over progress and evolu- 
tion, the Greek writers treated these subjects very effectively by means of 
vivid scenes of visual education. We remember the touching ceremony 
of lampadephoria, to which Plato himself alludes in his Laws,' as well 
as Lucretius in De Rerum Natura.2. The herald lit a torch from the 
ever-burning light of the altar. The same herald would pass the lighted 
torch to another who, in turn, would hand it to another and so on, ad 
infinitum. ‘The meaning of the ceremony was that the torch of life, of 
light, of progress and civilization always moves on toward higher ideals 
and greater attainments. This is not only a manifestation of the Greek 
genius, it is the image and the symbol of our social involutions. 

If we consider the position won by Athens since the close of the Persian 
war, we witness, in that great conflict, the consciousness of a common 
brotherhood of man which had dawned upon the Hellenes with a force 
unknown before. All the fanciful legends of the Trojan war lived then 
in actual reality. As Plato said in Protagoras, Athens was “the Pry- 
taneum of the wisdom of Greece.”” The Greeks taught us that, for the 
sake of well-organized society, social justice must always be harmoniously 
united with mercy as we see in Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles. It is 
pointed out in Aeschylus’ Clytemnestra and Sophocles’ Antigone that, in 
society, man must be given the opportunity to rise to a happy use of his 
own powers, to reach out to fame and position through his own intelli- 
gence. We are told by the Greek tragedians that man must look upon 
society in a cheerful spirit, that he must prize the greatness and the 
dignity of man, mitigate his sufferings by wise resignation, bear his 
weaknesses, and control his excesses by custom and by law. From such 
authors, the idea is conveyed to us of a beautiful, natural agreement be- 
tween duty and inclination, between freedom and order, which constitutes 
1776 - B. 

2II. - 11. 78-79. 
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the social and moral ideal of the Greek world and, for that matter, of the 
modern world. Long before Kant the Greeks had proved God through 
the moral order which, according to Herodotus,® is so essential for the 
social advancement of man. ‘This is the reason why Thucydides‘ de- 
plores the decay not only of morals but also of religion in his country. 
He is convinced that human nature is always the same and points out the 
effects of moral laws by showing how, in any particular case, ruin natural- 
ly results from the weaknesses and passions of men.5 Writers have always 
had the vision of the highest social ideal and never fail to bring this fact 
to light. Thucydides gives us such a vivid picture of the social leanings 
of his time that he makes us think of our own day. He deplores the fact 
that men seek power not to be useful but only to rule and no one is 
restrained by considerations of right from pursuing his advantage legally 
or otherwise. ‘The rule of the stronger is the universal law of nature 
and, at bottom, everyone determines what is right and honorable by his 
own interest and enjoyments; even the best-regulated states act on this 
idea, at least, in their foreign relations. Aristophanes bursts forth with 
anger under the impulse of the wrongs done within the frame of the 
social setup, in the Wasps,® and, then, in the Frogs? he tells us that 
democracy is running riot with demagogues and sycopharts. In the 
Clouds, we see that the Athenian people, like childish old men, are the 
victims of the most impudent of their flatterers. He points out that the 
true-hearted men of the older generation are quite as intent on their 
judicial dues as the whole worshipful body of citizens are on their law. 
suits. He deplores, in the Wasps,’ that the young champions of Spartan 
severity are as debauched as the demagogues and that the sovereign people, 
since the re-establishment of Solon’s constitution, has gone on as caprici- 
ously as before, only wanting female government to complete the folly. 
This is, of course, an obvious allusion to Plato’s Republic.® 

All the Greek writers give us a portrait of their own society in their 
own times. ‘They place before us the social conditions, political weak- 
nesses, and philosophical wanderings. ‘Their attempt, however, is not 
only to give a true picture of the social ebullition of the Athenian spirit ; 
they mean also to correct the social vices of that society by exposing them, 
criticizing them, and laughing at them—a thought Horace will make 
his.?° 

3 Herodotus - 111, 108. 

4 Thucydides - 11, 53, 111, 82. 

5 Thucydides - 111, 82, 84. 

6 Wasps - 568. 

7 Frogs - 393. 

8 Wasps - 38. 


9 VIII - 563 B. 
10 Horace - Ars Poetica: “castigare ridendo mores.” 
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Through it all, we see in Greek literature a penetrating spirit of social 
progress, of innovation, a torch that leads the world toward more culture, 
a better knowledge of the human mind, a more perfect form of society, 
and a clearer idea of the universe. 

Writers, worthy of the name, are the greatest bulwarks of social devel- 
opment not only because they have the talent of analysis and the courage 
to expose the virtues and the foibles of man and society but because they 
give the vision of things to come. This is true of the Greek writers; it 
has been true of all great writers of all ages. 

As intimated above, Greek literature has portrayed human emotions 
and ambitions, has analyzed and exposed social relations, but has also 
produced dynamic reactions upon the society of nations. 

The heroes of prehistoric time have passed into oblivion, not because 
their exploits were less heroic than those pictured in the Odyssey, but 
because there was no Homer to narrate their deeds. Out of poetry came 
history. Troy, Athens, Sparta, the haughty Pyrrhus, the fatal Hector, 
the faithful Andromache, and the loving Helen would never have thrilled 
the world had it not been for the Greek poet whose genius immortalized 
them. We can understand, then, why emperors and generals, from 
Alexander to Caesar, surrounded themselves with poets and other 
writers upon whose talents and favors all fame depends. The glory that 
was Greece, the intellectual supremacy of her genius, and her dynamic 
influence throughout the world are not, in the last analysis, due to the 
kings, emperors, or chieftains but to Homer and Hesiod, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, and Phydias. The spirit, the 
depth, and the beauty of Greek literature have molded our Greco- 
Roman civilization and have, thereby, amply proved its dynamic potency. 
Each generation has, to this day, followed the leadership of Greek 
authors, whose depth of thought and beauty of form are still the arche- 
types of perfection. 

There is a close harmony, in Greece, between the arts and the state, 
literature and sociology. For the success of his Antigone Sophocles is 
said to have received a high command in war, because this poet was just 
as much a man of action as the statesman was a thinker. There was 
always a marvelous integration of state and culture in Greece, a fact that 
was and still is the story of Greek historical development. From the 
multiplicity of phenomena, the Greeks derived the unity of the idea. 
‘Two thousand years before Kant the Greeks cleared the path for the 
transcendental reasoning. If there is anything in this world that has 
contributed to build our civilization and brighten our social heritage, it 


is education. 
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A Greek man of letters, Democritus, has given us a practical, realistic 
explanation of education that serves society and the individual of today. 
Said Democritus: “Cultivation (education) is an adornment in good 
fortune, a refuge in misfortune.” Thucydides, who may be said to embody 
the Greek social ideals, said: “In our manner of living we show an ele- 
gance tempered with frugality and we cultivate philosophy without 
enervating the mind.” This thought has echoed and re-echoed during 
the centuries and has been considered a practical goal for our social 
educational development. Greek greatness does not rest on material 
conquests ; it is built on her intellectual achievements and social-cultural 
penetration. 

III 

If we hurriedly survey the field of Latin literature, we see that it was 
framed on the same pattern as the Greek and, being built around the 
same principles, was to bring the same results. It was eminently social. 

Roman statesmen knew the dynamic, social, and political force of 
literature. Maecenas, for instance, a far-sighted statesman, minister to 
the Emperor, favored worthy authors and encouraged literature because 
he knew that it was a lever for social advancement as well as a lift for 
political fortune; the famous Catilinarian of Cicero are proof of this 
point. Augustus himself had in mind the social force of literature and its 
widespread influence when he built, on the Palatine Hill, a magnificent 
temple with libraries for Greek and Latin books. Poets and prose 
writers sang the praises of the emperor, fortified his power, and embel- 
lished his crown. As Augustus wanted to put an end to the degenerate, 
loose morals of the day, he called upon such men as Horace and Vergil 
to counteract the evil social influences of Roman society. We are, 
therefore, able to read in a certain ode of Horace that the degeneracy of 
the times must be ascribed to the neglect of religion. The poet saw no 
hope for state social regeneration until religion shall be honored again as 
it had been in the days of old. In a series of six odes Horace, at the 
request of Augustus, tried to restore the social, political, moral, and 
religious ideals of Roman government. 

The part played by Vergil, in the 4eneid, to create a religious revival, 
helps to give emphasis to the point. Horace and Vergil received sub- 
stantial help from the government to concur in reconciling the people to 
the new order of things. “They praised the grandeur and the splendor 
attained by Rome through the greatness of the emperor, and, not content 
to depict the enduring glory of Rome, they predicted the still more 
glorious future that lay for her before the world. 
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Sometimes, in the course of our sophomoric discussions, we presume 
that Vergil’s masterpiece, Aeneid, treats of the Trojan war and we go 
no further in our search for causes. As a matter of fact, the poem was 
undertaken at the request of Augustus, and the subject matter was just 
a pretext to give a lift to morals and bolster up the glorification of the 
government. Vergil’s countrymen recognized this national and repre- 
sentative character of the deneid by calling it “Gesta Populi Romani” 
(The Deeds of the Roman People). In drawing the picture of Aeneas, 
Vergil had Augustus ever in mind. He wanted the people of Rome to 
see in Augustus a glorified, successful Aeneas destined to finish the work 
Aeneas had begun; the poet had also in mind to show the beneficent rule 
of Augustus, the social advantages derived from his government, the 
crowning glory of the history of Rome, and the promise of a still more 
glorious future. Writers such as Horace and Vergil did contribute 
greatly to the social and religious atmosphere that gave Rome an air of 
mysterious grandeur. These facts also demonstrate the inherent power 
of literature and the dynamic social forces it contains. 

IV 

A study of some of the outstanding writers of the period—Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Beaumarchais, and others, in France—will 
soon make us realize that their writings portrayed the spirit of society 
and contained the sperma of a religious, social, political, and economic 
revolution that was destined to shake the throne of kings and awaken the 
world from its dying lethargy. 

Montesquieu, for instance, in his well-known Esprit des Lois, uses 
the experimental method in order to reach his conclusions and submits to 
us a new slant for the understanding of the law. “Laws,” he said, “are 
the necessary connections that proceed from the nature of things.”” Laws, 
therefore, are not exclusively the product of discursive intelligence and 
never should be the “‘fiat” of the will of a despot; laws are also the result 
of environmental conditions. In order to give less power to the worn-out 
agency of autocratic rule, he assumes that liberty is assured by the proper 
functioning of the division of power: legislative, judiciary, and executive. 
Such a new conception of legal background had, as we all know, world- 
wide repercussions. 

The social philosophy already alluded to was not limited to France, it 
was flourishing equally well in England, producing results along the 
same lines, in social, political, and moral questions. Newton and Bacon 
had helped the scientific research and enthusiasm for scientific truth; 
Jonathan Swift represented criticism and satire; Pope, believer and deist, 


was followed by Bolingbroke and Woolston, who took a positivistic atti- 
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tude in regard to religion. Locke, Shaftesbury, and Collins dealt with 
philosophy and sociology. All of them exerted a profound influence on 
their contemporaries in England and abroad. 

Once we comprehend the scientific discoveries and innovations of the 
century and the psychological atmosphere they created, it is easy to 
understand why literature became an eloquent and severe protest against 
the abuses that had crept into society. 

Literature evolved step by step and became a battlefield of social 
polemics whose results were the making of a new world. Under the 
influence of philosophical discussions, the stubborn idea of the divine 
right of kings was blasted away. Voltaire, in his Lettres Philosophiques, 
attacked the unintelligent despotism of the king, and his book, La Voix 
du Sage et du Peuple, helped to defeat the numerous immunities of the 
church. In other books he combated fanaticism and preached tolerance 
not alone in the name of justice but for the sake of reason. If we 
read his Evangile de la Raison (1756), we soon discover that the 
book is full of common sense and contains a fair plan of social organiza- 
tion. Literature in the hands of Voltaire is a practical medium of realistic 
living. Voltaire’s books have had a wide, lasting influence; and, as 
Lanson said, “He is, perhaps, the man who has done most to prepare the 
actual form of our civilization.’”’ Whatever the character of the ideas we 
may entertain about Voltaire, the fact is that his writings have opened a 
new vista of freedom and human justice and such writings force us to 
believe that literature is, indeed, a dynamic social entity. 

The social dynamism of literature is brought to the point of evidence 
through even a cursory study of J. J. Rousseau. 

Rousseau’s writings have influenced many men politically and socially. 
They may be said to continue for good or bad to inspire our con- 
temporaries, since the fundamental principles of the social democracy of 
Russia are considered to be the consequence of Rousseau’s Contrat Social, 
in which equality and liberty are thought to be the constitutive basis of 
all society. The book has been called “the bible of revolution.” 

For those of us who have been reared in a democratic environment, 
many of the contents found therein may seem trite today, but in 1762 it 
was indeed a new gospel to say that the king or the representative of a 
nation ought to derive his power from the consent of the governed and 
such power ought to be taken away when the chief of state no longer fits 
the pattern of the subjects. If we read the 4ge of Reason, together with 
Voltaire’s writings, Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, Adam Smith’s The 
Wealth of Nations, and Rousseau’s Contrat Social, as well as Locke’s 
Civil Government and many others, we soon realize that our American 
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Constitution and the French Revolution (1789) were the consequences 
of a social theorem whose basis was elaborated by the writers mentioned 
above. This proves, of course, the dynamism of literature. 

After the turbulent days of the French Revolution, the people sought 
peace and quiet; after the skepticism of the eighteenth century, they 
turned to religion. Here again literature portrayed the tendencies of 
society and contributed toward a reviviscence of religious feelings. 
Chateaubriand gave his Génie du Christianisme in 1802, and in 1809 
published Martyrs, in which he revived the religious ardor of former 
times. There is more than mere coincidence between the appearance of 
Chateaubriand’s writings and the restoration of the Catholic cult by 
Napoleon. Literature had paved the way for a new religious era. Lit- 
erature is therefore a representation of social phenomena and a tool for 
action; it is both cause and effect. 

The natural result of the eighteenth-century literature was the social 
upheaval which we called democracy. People became conscious of their 
rights, duties, and privileges and, by a quite logical corollary, became 
interested also in their national origins. It became the privilege of lit- 
erature to create an atmosphere of love and sympathy for the deeds of 
past generations. Walter Scott fired the imagination of Englishmen by 
his historical novels and was followed by many in other countries who 
were eager to walk in his steps. The flame of patriotism was helped, 
perhaps, by the Napoleonic wars, but this sacred fire was kept burning by 
the spread of the literary movement that developed in every country. 
The Waverley Novels, Die Frau von Orleans, Wilhelm Tell, Count of 
Monte Cristo, Les Misérables, etc., exerted a social influence that can 
hardly be overrated. Victor Hugo spoke the truth when he said that the 
soul of a poet is ‘a sonorous echo”’ that registers the voice of the multitude 
and touches everything with a warm glow of life. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, literature was, indeed, a sonorous echo of all the 
social forces that blew over Europe in travail of so many social and politi- 
cal changes. 

The first part of the nineteenth century gives us the impression of a 
social atmosphere in the process of formation, but, as years go by, the 
social tendencies become more precise. Victor Hugo, impressed by the 
injustices of society, created the character of Jean Valjean in Les Mis- 
érables. His hero is shown to be the victim of social legislation, and he 
leaves no doubt as to the necessity of an immediate remedy. He tells us 


‘ec 


in the Preface, as if to point out the social goal of the book, that “as 


long as we have on earth ignorance and misery, a book of this kind may be 
useful.”” The influence of the novel was tremendous. 
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Granted that literature worked toward the improvement of social 
legislation, we must confess that it was effective in stressing the need of 
general and compulsory education. Education was looked upon as the 
saviour of humanity; it became under the social impulses of literature, a 
sort of religious credo capable of moral and social regeneration. “Open 
schools and close the prisons,” said V. Hugo because he thought that an 
educated individual will always follow the path of rectitude. We know 
now that those men were somewhat erratic in their enthusiasm but, never- 
theless, their wish came true; education was made general and com- 
pulsory, and if prisons were not closed they were, at least, in many 
places made more human and humane. 

As far back as the middle of the nineteenth century, the burning 
question of capital and labor was discussed in such books as the T oilers 
of the Sea; and, in consequence of social agitation, the General Federa- 
tion of Workers was started and the Unions were born. ‘The social 
currents still continue to interest modern and contemporary literature. 

It is interesting also to note how literature helped the diffusion and 
popularization of science. Science, per se, is the search for truth inde- 
pendent of its applications. Literature does not take the place of science, 
but it creates curiosity and promotes a certain emotional appeal for the 
findings of science so that, in the long run, literature becomes the hand- 
maid of science. Darwin’s Origin of Species, 1859, had its effects upon 
scholars, but the diffusion of the doctrine of evolution upon the common 
man was due to literature. The same thing may be said of Claude 
Bernard’s Experimental Medicine, the findings of which were popu- 
larized in many novels. ‘The positivistic philosophy of A. Comte and 
the religious studies of Strauss and Renan found echo in many books 
during the troublesome period of Naturalism and Realism. ‘The dis- 
coveries made by scientists inflamed the imagination of many writers of 
the late nineteenth century. They created a new social psychology that 
found a vivid echo in literature. Literature is an echo; it is also a 
dynamic force the potential reactions of which are unlimited. 

The actions and interactions of literature in the social world are evi- 
dent. There are other dynamic forces which, although not so visibly 
apparent, are just as potent. One of the most profound effects of litera- 
ture is its undefinable but real inspirational psychology. Literature, 
like the Bible, draws its strength from its inspiration. Literature has 
always fed the recurrent needs of humanity, moved the individual to 
know himself better, and led him to weave a saner life and build a safer 
world. The message of Plato’s Republic has inspired many men by its 
deep thinking. Rousseau’s Contrat Social, 1762, drew its fire and in- 
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fluence from Plato and its inspiration has revolutionized the world. 
Dante’s Divine Comedy and Milton’s Paradise Lost have deepened the 
religious sentiment of many men. The Vartuffe of Moliére has con 
tributed to give us a coalescent hatred for religious bigotry and hypocrisy. 
Many men have thought, dreamed, and labored over the wide range of 
humanity of Shakespeare. Many are those who, in their moments of 
meditative relaxation, have shed a furtive tear on reading TTennyson’s 
In Memoriam or Gray’s Elegy. Lawyers during centuries past have felt 
the burning fire of Cicero expressed in the Catilinarian. Who could 
fathom the inspiration created by the immortal words of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address.and who could measure the extent of its inspiration 
in this day? 

There is a silent force in literature, a forceful inspiration because lit- 
erature is, indeed, life summed up in books in which people have written, 
with their very souls, the poignant facts of life and projected the visions 
and aspirations of the human race that are so old and ever so new. 
Speaking of books, Milton said that a book “‘is the precious life blood of 
a master spirit treasured up for a life beyond life.” So is literature. As 
in times past, literature in days to come will register the joys, hopes, suc- 
cesses, and failures of man, but it will contribute also to the solution of 
many social problems. Literature will prove, as usual, to be dynamism in 
action. 

If that basic principle is true, we know objectively what to expect of 
literature in the years to come. “In thought and in memory, the past 
melts imperceptibly into present and our tomorrows will soon form a 
compact whole without yesterdays,” said Bergson. We are moved and 
we move, we act and we are acted upon. It might well be, then, that life 
is a creative evolution. If it is so, the thesis that I have attempted to 
develop appears to be logical. The past effects the present and, in turn, 
the present prepares the future. Life is said to be a continuity of genetic 
energy. In the light of these premises literature will be as it has always 
been—a true picture of society, exerting a dynamic influence on the 
development of social events and so will continue to be a valuable help 


in the study of sociology. 























ACHIEVEMENTS OF CONSUMER* 
COOPERATION 


CLYDE B. VEDDER 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


@ Since the close of the recent world-wide conflict, many thoughtful 
men and women are asking that their social and economic institutions be 
re-examined, even remolded so as to abolish poverty and war, assure high 
living standards to all peoples, and perhaps lay the foundation for a co- 
operative order dedicated to the service of mankind. Such aspirations, 
now more articulate than ever before, have been the incentive for thinkers 
and doers for many years past. They have led to the rise of various 
schools of thought, and particularly to the development of a consumers’ 
cooperative movement, now conducting vast business enterprises on a non- 
profit basis in nearly every portion of the world. 

In the days ahead, far-reaching economic, political, and cultural move- 
ments are likely to remold, to a greater extent than in the past, the social 
and industrial institutions of the peoples of the world. Among these 
movements the cooperatives stand high, and apparently are here to stay. 
Many adherents of this movement have taken the position that in co- 
operatives is found the last chance for voluntary efforts to solve economic 
and social problems. 

Economic and social needs are everywhere evident. Despite the various 
attempts at regulation to adjust gross inequalities of wealth, to assure 
some measure of economic security to workers, and to protect the general 
public from fraud, the disturbing consequences of the first World War 
such as unemployment, poverty, and the business depression have only 
served to nullify many attempted reforms. Wallbank and Taylor!’ 
point out the business cycle, unemployment, control by a few, maldistribu- 
tion of wealth, and industrial warfare as baffling problems. Further, 
in the period from 1919 to 1939, the statesmen of the world failed 
to remove the factors that had brought on the first World War and they 
had to re-create the relatively free world economy that obtained prior 
to 1914. And as recently as 1935, Sir Richard Bennett, then premier of 
Canada, succeeded in securing the passage of the Eight Acts of 1935, 
which were designed to secure a more equitable division of the nation’s 


*The publication of this article is sponsored by The University of Southern 
California Chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta. 

1 Walter Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor, Civilization—Past and Present 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1942), p. 341. 
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income and to provide a greater share of social justice for the average 
Canadian. However, these Acts were declared unconstitutional by the 
Privy Council of London in 1937. 

The genesis of the cooperative movement is fairly well known now. 
Bogardus? writes of its classic beginnings in the humble efforts of twenty- 
eight unemployed and hungry weavers in Rochdale, England, who on 
December 21, 1844, established a store where they could provide them- 
selves with groceries and effect important savings. Principles under- 
lying this early venture have stood the test of time, and adherence to 
them even today is almost a prerequisite of success in this business. 

Whittaker® emphasized that the original scheme was designed to keep 
workers self-employed by establishing a retail store. Success in retail 
trading was so spectacular that more fundamental plans for reforming 
society were allowed to sink into the background. ‘The cooperative 
movement is a private system of enterprise, yet without the private profit 
motive in it. Memberships are sold rather than “stock,” and goods are 
“distributed” rather than sold. The main emphasis is placed on people 
getting ahead together, instead of getting ahead by taking advantage of 
one another. Control is democratic and decentralized. 

Suranyi-Unger* suggests certain racial and geographical differences 
that partially explain why the cooperative movement originated in 
England. ‘The Anglo-Saxon mind holds fast to tradition, knows how to 
combine the ideal of personal freedom with a deep-rooted belief in a 
select class of leaders. On the Continent, after the devastation wrought 
by the Napoleonic wars, the swing was back to the extreme right and 
peace even at the cost of individual liberty. Europe was virtually 
clamped with an iron band, and Van Loon® goes so far as to state that 
children were followed even on Sundays so they would not play hookey 
from church! 

Largely because of their isolation from the Continent, the English 
managed to escape this extreme form of surveillance. The English 
middle class combine liberalism with an ethico-Christian attitude toward 
life, which is in contrast to the unlimited feeling of power and mastery on 
the part of the upper classes; there is thus engendered the dualism which 
is so marked in every phase of Anglo-Saxon culture. English empiricism, 
opposed to Latin rationalism, skepticism, and materialism, leads to utili- 


2 Emory S. Bogardus, Sociology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944), 
. 258. 
5 8 Edmund Whittaker, 4 History of Economic Ideas (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1940), p. 261. 

4 Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Economics in the 20th Century (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1931), pp. 8-11. 

5 Hendrik Van Loon, The Story of Mankind (New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 
1939), p. 310. 
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tarian and hedonistic ethics. English and Americans value everything 
primarily according to its usefulness. 

Since the time of Malthus (1766-1834) the idea of scarcity, either 
present or ultimate if not inevitable, has been in the warp and woof of 
economic thought. Cassel® wrote that the entire economy is conducted on 
the understanding that the means are scarce, that is, governed by the 
“principle of scarcity.”” This principle needed but little elaboration to 
the twenty-eight poor weavers of Rochdale who took over a year to 
accumulate the sum of twenty-eight pounds among them before they 
could begin their experiment. Loyalty was the keystone. They walked 
long distances to carry home their purchases from their store. For them, 
the middleman was eliminated. As Hobson’ has expressed it, “the co- 
operative movement is an attempt to convert into real wages some of the 
profits of employers and shareholders.” Homan® suggests that under a 
widespread system of cooperative production, community of interest and 
justice in distribution are established and moral law controls economic 
processes. 

Significant as the movement inaugurated by the Rochdale weavers 
was, the ground had been partially broken by previous events. Slavery 
was abolished in the British Empire in 1833, the Factory Act was passed 
in 1834, and the Municipal Corporation Bill in 1835. The last men- 
tioned gave all towns a uniform system of government. In 1838 the 
working classes sponsored the People’s Charter, which, among other 
things, demanded universal suffrage, secret voting, no property qualifica- 
tions for Parliament members, equal elector districts. In 1839 they 
presented their petition with over one million signatures to the House of 
Commons. In 1842 a procession two miles long marched through the 
streets of London and presented a similar petition. By 1844, when the 
Rochdale weavers opened their store, the germ for more representation 
and economic opportunity for all had come into being. Interestingly 
enough the cooperative movement has made immense strides during the 
last one hundred years despite wars on an international scale, and the 
movement is still growing. According to Wallace J. Campbell, secre- 
tary of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. and editor of the Coopera- 
tive League News, the cooperative movement is the largest economic 
movement of its kind in the world. Represented in the International 
Cooperative Alliance are 75 million members in 40 countries; there are 


6 Gustav Cassel, The Theory of Social Economy (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1924), p. 7. 
7J. A. Hobson, Work and Wealth (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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another 65 million not so affiliated. Total membership in the world is in 
excess of 140 millions! It seems reasonable to suppose that such an 
impressive record must be based on some valid achievement. 

The late President Roosevelt’s Commission on Cooperation (1936), 
which made a study abroad, stated that, in general, workers in coopera- 
tives are better paid and better treated than those of their private competi- 
tors. Shorter hours, more generous vacations, and pension arrangements 
tend to furnish more secure employment than is generally the case in 
private trade. In many countries, some employees receive without charge 
life insurance provisions and free medical treatment for themselves and 
families. “They have been provided with a “recreational home” with 
supervision for children, and are entitled to attend educational classes and 
musical clubs free. In Sweden, e.g., workers have obtained three months’ 
free medical care in time of illness. 

It is only natural that members of cooperatives wish to supply them- 
selves with first-class goods in full weight and measure. ‘There is no 
incentive to misrepresent to themselves. In cooperatives everything 
bought is tested, and if of inferior quality is rejected. 

The cost of living has been reduced for the members by the elimination 
of too many middlemen. Many small private firms employ wasteful 
methods of distribution, but efforts are made by the cooperative to elimi- 
nate this expense which ultimately must be borne by the consumer. The 
Swedish cooperative movement is generally credited with lowering prices 
throughout the country as a whole. There are many instances in several 
countries where prices have dropped on articles after cooperative associa- 
tions have entered the arena. 

According to Warbasse® in the 1920 transport strike of the National 
Union of Railwaymen of Great Britain the Union was prevented by the 
bankers from utilizing its funds for the immediate payment of strike 
benefits. “The Cooperative Wholesale Society issued checks payable at 
the cooperative societies, and the societies honored the vouchers issued by 
the local strike committee. ‘““This prevented the government,” declared a 
labor paper at that time, “from putting in operation a project to starve 
out the railwaymen’s families by withdrawing their ration cards or with- 
holding the food supplies under government control.” 

As the Webbs?® pointed out, ‘““No private fortune has ever been made 
out of co-operative administration.” J. T. W. Mitchell, who for over 
twenty years served as chairman of the Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
received a salary of only about $2,000 a year at a time when the gross 


® James Peter Warbasse, Cooperative Democracy (New York: Harper & 
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income of that organization amounted to over one hundred million 
dollars. Said he, “I enjoy the respect of my colleagues. I possess great 
power. I have faith in the co-operative ideal. These things satisfy me.” 
Many examples of nonprofit incentives may be found. 

Opportunity is given all members to participate on an equal basis with 
fellow members. As the Webbs brought out, “the poorest, youngest, 
humblest adult of either sex, who yesterday made his first purchase, if he 
has paid the minimum share allotment, is equally governor and controller 
of the whole colossal enterprise, has equal vote and voice in the decision 
of its most momentous issues with the man who has been a member since 
its establishment and has accumulated in share and loan capital the very 
maximum that the rules permit.”!1 Thus millions of consumers can see 
the practical applications of democracy in industry. Their belief in pro- 
duction and distribution for use and not for profit is strengthened. 

The cooperatives have pioneered in this new area and already have 
demonstrated what type of cooperative effort is likely to succeed and what 
is likely to fail. Leonard $. Woolf, the British economist, believes that 
voluntary cooperation will completely supplant both private ownership 
and state and municipal ownership.!” 

One of the cardinal tenets of cooperation is education along social and 
economic lines. This has been accomplished through the various coopera- 
tive schools and colleges, cooperative newspapers and periodicals, and 
many classes and lectures on cooperation. 

The cooperative is identified with the business of “getting a living” and 
at the same time promotes and emphasizes the democratic processes of 
life. It is both an economic and social philosophy. It represents the 
common man’s bid for better living conditions, for more meaningful rela- 
tions with his fellow man, and for an answer to the problems pointed out 
by President Roosevelt over a decade ago when he said that over one 
third of our people were “‘ill fed, ill housed, ill clothed.” 

With the whole world in a chaotic state, transversed by innumerable 
cross-currents of social, political, and economic ideologies, future develop- 
ments in the cooperative field are hard to anticipate. But the aspira- 
tions of the people will endure as they always have endured. As Cooley 
once wrote, ‘there is something rank and groping about human life, like 
the growth of plants in the dark; if you peer intently into it you can make 
out weird shapes, the expression of forces as yet inchoate and obscure; 
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but the growth is toward the light.”’!* 
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CONTROL OF BEHAVIOR 
ON THE SMALL COLLEGE CAMPUS 


PHILIP M. SMITH 
Union College 


@ The problem of regulating the conduct of students is ever a matter of 
concern to college officials. Sensitive to criticism, the latter seek to pre- 
vent situations from arising which might reflect unfavorably upon their 
institutions. With the advent of the postwar period, the task has become 
increasingly difficult, particularly in church-related schools. Characteriz- 
ing the present era is a spirit of restlessness, of discontent, and of rebellion 
against authority which has had an impact even upon the smaller and 
more conservative colleges. 

In this connection, the following factors seem of sociological signifi- 
cance: (1) problems of institutional adjustment resulting from record- 
breaking increases in enrollment; (2) the influx of war veterans im- 
patient with the petty restrictions of campus life; (3) a desire to ease the 
tensions originating in the emotional stresses of wartime experiences ; and 
(4) acceleration of the maturation process, with resultant eagerness of 
youth to plan their own lives, escape regimentation, and enjoy the fruits 
of a war-born freedom, however visionary that freedom might be. 

With regard to disciplinary problems, there is evidence that adminis- 
trative officers are taking a more realistic view of conditions than hereto- 
fore. This can be ascribed in part to efforts to redefine socially acceptable 
behavior in terms of forces set in motion by the war. Although it is no 
easy task to break with tradition, the rapid pace of social change appears 
to have rendered certain modifications of behavior patterns desirable from 
the standpoint of securing conformity. Such a policy implies that a high 
ratio of compliance with a disciplinary standard that is moderately strict 
is preferable to a low degree of acceptance of a standard too inflexible and 
exacting for popular approval. Especially is this true of situations in- 
volving no’real moral issue, since much behavior fer se is neither “good” 
nor “bad.” 

A development of significance is observed in the attempts of many 
colleges to foster a consciousness of collective responsibility on the part of 
the student body. ‘There are indications that an increasing proportion of 
young people are enthusiastically accepting the challenge and doing a 
creditable job of self-discipline. Certainly, restrictions imposed upon the 


group by its own representatives, requiring a minimum of supervision, are 
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preferable to those delegated from above in what is often an arbitrary 
manner—particularly with reference to student morale. Perhaps to a 
greater extent than ever before is there today a widespread conviction 
among educators that the democratic process should begin in the class- 
room and include all phases of campus life. In no better way, it is argued, 
can we impress students with the idea that they are essential components 
of an establishment whose welfare is inseparable from that of each indi- 
vidual. 

Obviously, a college is not a custodial institution having innumerable 
rules to be “more honored in the breach than in the observance.” It is a 
place where problems of conduct are to be discussed frankly with the 
students, not in a dictatorial manner, but in a spirit of sympathy, toler- 
ance, and understanding. In harmony with this viewpoint, there is a 
growing tendency to decide disciplinary cases on their own merits rather 
than on the basis of precedent. Hence, a realization that freedom of indi- 
vidual choice, with but a minimum of external control, is more conducive 
to personality development than obedience to outmoded regulations per- 
sisting largely by inertia should stimulate further experimentation with 
student government. By making their own decisions in the democratic 
way, by formulating rules and sharing responsibilities, college youth can 
be expected to improve conditions which—on many campuses—are far 
from satisfactory. 

Differential restrictions. Among the colleges of this country, there 
are fairly wide variations in viewpoint concerning what constitutes 
acceptable social conduct. In general, there is considerable agreement as 
to essential objectives, but broad differences of opinion exist regarding 
how to accomplish the desired results. Some of the factors responsible 
for this lack of unanimity are (1) type, size, and location of institution ; 
(2) religious affiliation; (3) composition of student body; (4) local 
customs and traditions; and (5) attitudes of members of governing 
boards, administrative officials, faculty, and students. With reference 
to the preceding, it is self-apparent that colleges situated in smaller com- 
munities find student conduct subjected to closer scrutiny by the towns- 
people than in the larger cities. Public opinion is thus one of the chief 
agencies of social control. There are likewise regional differences of 
significance. Portions of the Middle West and of the South exhibit 
greater conservatism in standards than does the Northeast, for example. 
Again, certain religious sects seem unusually strict in their requirements. 
Wesleyan Methodists are much more exacting than Presbyterians; 
Seventh-Day Adventists maintain more rigid standards than Lutherans. 
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So far as customs and traditions of individual schools are concerned, they 
assume a position of importance in regulating student behavior, since they 
have the strength of unwritten law. 

Inasmuch as the use of intoxicants is officially prohibited by the great 
majority of educational institutions, the extent to which smoking and 
dancing are permitted affords a valid picture of regional and denomina- 
tional differences of viewpoint. In fact, these two questions have prob- 
ably aroused more controversy on the campus of the small church college 
where interpersonal contacts are unusually frequent and intimate than 
any others encountered in recent years. There is very little sentiment 
favorable to the use of liquor. But attitudes toward smoking—especially 
smoking by women—are changing, while dancing is generally considered 
a desirable social accomplishment, despite the historic opposition of certain 
religious bodies. 

It is evident that the mores now sanction practices deemed repre- 
hensible by many institutions a generation ago. Of all colleges in the 
United States, 7 out of 10 permit smoking and 4 out of 5 allow dancing 
on the campus.' Yet this does not mean that some denominational schools 
are failing to hold the line. On the contrary, a few show no signs of 
making any concessions, irrespective of the demands of their students. 
In certain instances, moreover, the students themselves are not in 
sympathy with any change, being satisfied with existing regulations 
because of religious reasons. 

Statistics compiled for a total of about 250 colleges affliated with 4 
of the Protestant denominations numerically strongest disclose some 
interesting variations on the questions of dancing and smoking: 


TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGES OF Four PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS BopDIEs 
PERMITTING DANCING AND SMOKING ON THE CAMPUS, 

RESPECTIVELY, IN RANK ORDER 











7 Permit Dancing a Permit Smoking % 

~ Presbyterian. ............ 78 OS ee 90 
Methodist ................ 76 Methodist ................ 64 
Re eae 34 | eae 56 


Lutheran ............ ee 33 Presbyterian ............ 54 


1 For the first time, comprehensive data on these points are available in the new 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States, 
compiled under the direction of Carter V. Good and published by the American 
Council on Education. The figures used are derived from the tabulation in the 
Guide. 
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Judging from the foregoing, Lutherans are decidedly more tolerant of 
smoking than of dancing. With Presbyterians, however, the positions 
are reversed. Baptist colleges, quite consistently—especially in the 
South—manifest strong opposition to dancing. In a large number of 
institutions in this group, where smoking is permitted it is confined to 
men students in specified areas on the campus. 

Another summary of value includes reports from over 500 schools of 
all types in several states. That the data for urban-industrial New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Ohio reveal a more “liberal” trend 
than do those of Kansas and Tennessee, for example, seems hardly sur- 
prising to persons familiar with conditions in the respective areas. Inclu- 
sion of Roman Catholic colleges, which are particularly numerous in the 
Northeast, helps to impart a liberal flavor to some of the figures below :? 


TABLE II 

PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGES OF ALL Types IN 11 SELECTED STATES 
PERMITTING DANCING AND SMOKING ON THE CAMPUS, 

RESPECTIVELY, IN RANK ORDER 








Permit Dancing % Permit Smoking — % 

~ Pennsylvania ..... 95 New York ................ 86 
New York ...... 93 Pennsylvania ............ 83 
ee 90 GI cccindantitesritsiaaiieg 76 
Massachusetts 87 Massachusetts .......... 71 
Minnesota ........ 78 ee 69 
Iowa sdiaicitaiatn San | ae een 64 
Kansas ..... dices ticeaahiaig 74 ‘| RSE 56 
Indiana 73 Minnesota ............ a 
Michigan 70 IE, << inanncaceccamcoees 45 
Kentucky 65 Michigan .................. 39 
(eee 57 





INC ELE od 37 


To obtain more detailed information than was available in the Guide, 
the writer compiled and evaluated data covering a sample of 100 liberal 
arts colleges, mostly church-related. While well distributed geographi- 
cally, the selection is representative of denominational schools only and 
therefore shows a more “conservative” trend than do colleges in general. 
Since the former evidence greater concern regarding problems of student 
conduct because of the pressure of ecclesiastical opinion, any indications of 


2 Percentages derived from data in the Guide. 
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more “lenient” attitudes or of adoption of progressive measures in dealing 
with disciplinary cases should suggest that even the strongholds of con- 
servatism are feeling the impact of social change. As might be antici- 
pated, that is precisely what has occurred. A large proportion of replies 
to the questionnaire (supplemented in part by interviews) imply that a 
number of time-honored traditions, conventions, and regulations are in 
the process of breaking down. Some administrators go so far as to predict 
that infractions of the rules governing campus conduct will attain an all- 
time peak within the next two years. On the other hand, it is quite 
generally admitted that further concessions to students are inevitable in 
view of unusually strong sentiment in favor of change.’ 

It is interesting to note how some schools are trying to meet the prob- 
lem. Perhaps one solution lies in careful selection of the student body: 

Bluffton reports that “we plan to accept only such veterans as will fit into our 
situation,” Taylor mentions that a few students are unsympathetic with the rule 
against dancing, but that drinking, smoking, and gambling are “not desired by our 
class of student.”” Pacific Union states that it is “retaining, in undiminished form, 
the principles of social conduct which have been characteristic of our denomination 
through the years. The past record of applicants for admission is carefully 
scrutinized, and every effort is made to admit only those students who are in 
harmony with these principles.” The same is true of Greenville. “A small pro- 
portion consider the restrictions on amusements obnoxious. But, by and large, the 
kind of person who is attracted to Greenville believes in the college program at the 
outset.” (See P. M. Smith, “Religion at Greenville College, an Appraisal,” 
Religious Education, November-December, 1944.) Wheaton (Ill.), Asbury, and 
Houghton continue to exercise discrimination in selecting students in sympathy 
with their standards of conduct. 

Although the ‘double standard” is still in effect on the majority of 
campuses, it is no secret that problems involving women smoking in the 
dormitories are being encountered with increasing frequency. The 
difficulty of making the transition from standards of behavior acceptable 
off the campus to those sanctioned on the campus is a constant source of 
trouble in this connection. For example, Maryville permits smoking by 
both sexes off-campus—probably because controls are ineffectual—but 
prohibits it on school property in accordance with tradition. Yet one can 
readily understand why students tend to carry over to the campus be- 
havior patterns formed elsewhere. LEspecially is this true of young 
women who are granted considerable liberty at home. Union (Ky.) 


3 Intensive analysis of the data suggested the practicability of a rating scale 
having 5 gradients, ranging from /enient to strict, derived from the scoring of 
replies in 7 different categories of student behavior. On this basis, the 100 colleges 
were classified as follows: Lenient, 6; Moderately Lenient, 29; Medium, 20; Mod- 
erately Strict, 27; Strict, 18. As might be expected, the sample shows strong bias 
on the “strict’”’ side, an observation substantiated by comparison with a control 
group of independent colleges having larger enrollments. 
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forbids dancing on the college premises, but students indulge freely in 
their favorite pastime in a “juke joint’ across the street, fortunately 
under wholesome auspices. Under the circumstances, is it surprising 
that the youth insist that official sponsorship of social dancing on the 
campus would be preferable to the unsatisfactory situation now prevailing 
in many institutions? Apparently, women students, as well as men, favor 
frank recognition of existing conditions and inauguration of more realistic 
policies. 

Evidences of the development of an enlightened viewpoint. Despite 
the fact that many institutions of college grade employ what are probably 
obsolete methods in controlling student behavior, there are encouraging 
signs of progress. “Iwo selected references should prove helpful for 
illustrative purposes in this connection: 

1. Hastings College maintains that “the fewer regulations in force, the better” 
and that it looks upon a college “as an educational and not a custodial institution.” 
The emphasis is upon inducing the student to cultivate a desire to conduct himself 
in a manner consistent with the dictates of good breeding rather than upon unques- 
tioning obedience to numerous regulations whose interpretation may not be clearly 
understood. 

2. Transylvania College states that “it is our policy to deal with each case as an 
individual one. There are certain areas on the campus where smoking is con- 
sidered unwise becasue of fire hazards and also because of impropriety. Social 
dancing, card playing, and commercialized amusements are likewise in the category 
of what is considered acceptable under proper conditions. ... Transylvania 
endeavors to inculcate in the students the . . . desire for conduct befitting educated 
men and women.” 

Conclusion. ‘The problem of controlling the social behavior of stu- 
dents is becoming a matter of crucial importance, particularly on the 
campus of the small denominational college. The postwar period, with 
the return of veterans to school in large numbers, has witnessed a demand 
for modification of standards of conduct believed by many persons to be 
too strict. A development showing possibilities is the tendency of some 
institutions to grant students an opportunity to formulate their own 
rules—within certain well-defined limits—and to accept responsibility for 
their enforcement. ‘There are increasing indications of adjustments being 
brought about by changing social conditions.* 


*The writer gratefully acknowledges the cooperation of officials of the various 
colleges who supplied such information as was necessary to complete the survey. 
He is likewise indebted to Chester Waterman, sociology major at Union College, 
for secretarial assistance. 
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A PERSONAL [TRIBUTE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ The fact that Dr. Case was no ordinary person is evidenced by the 
lasting impression that he made upon me at our first casual meeting in 
1921. In that brief conversation it was plain that he was a distinctive 
type of person, that he had unique ideas, that he was a sociologist of special 
insight into “the nature of human nature.” 

At the time of this meeting, he was associate professor of sociology at 
the State University of lowa. In the fall of 1923 he became professor of 
sociology at The University of Southern California, a position in which 
he served whole-mindedly until halted by a weakening physical condition 
in June, 1944. For twenty-one years he more than fulfilled all the obli- 
gations of his professorship. He was particularly effective as a teacher of 
graduate students. Students and their intellectual growth were among 
his primary interests. I recall a simple but significant statement that he 
made after he was confined to his home by illness, “If there is anything 
that I can do for any of the students, I want to do it.”” As long as he 
could do anything for students he had a zest for life. 

Dr. Case was at his best when he was before a group of students who 
were listening to his sociological analysis of some subtle, conflicting aspect 
of social life. As he talked more or less informally a brilliant idea would 
formulate itself in his fertile brain and suddenly break forth in a scintil- 
lating style. One accustomed to Dr. Case’s pattern of thinking could on 
occasion anticipate these culminations, for they were preceded by a dis- 
tinctive reasoning process. Charmed by Dr. Case’s well-modulated voice, 
the graduate student was thrilled when the cumulative exposition reached 
a piercing flash of humorous generalization. No one would enjoy the 
humorous jibe at social inconsistency more than would Dr. Case himself. 
His eyes and whole countenance would reinforce the good-natured 
thrust, and his entire manner would assist not only in producing numer- 
ous chuckles but in quickening the thought of every student. 

These gems of humorous characterizations of social foibles may be 


found illuminating the printed recordings of the sociological genius to 
whom we now pay humble tribute. For instance, in his discussion of 
modern war he observes: “Dog never eats dog, and lion does not eat lion; 
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neither does tiger eat tiger. The only creature ferocious enough to kill 
numbers of his own species is man himself.’’ But it is not accurate to say 
that man has fallen to the level of the brute. In his modern warmaking 
when he destroys and burns to death his fellow humans by the thousands 
man has sunk so far below the level of the brute that it would be neces- 
sary for “human beings who destroy and devour one another to reach up 
in order to touch bottom, for they are far below the level of the brute in 
such matters.” If it is gross insult for one human being to say that 
another has fallen.to the level of a brute, “it must be a much more 
scandalous thing among animals to hear it whispered that one of them 
fell to the level of a human.”? 

Another example of Dr. Case’s fine sense of humor is found in the way 
in which he shows that modern war is not a universal law of life by con- 
trasting the organized slaying of thousands of men, women, and children 
in minutes today with wars as fought in the Middle Ages. He contrasts 
modern destructive methods with the exploits of Richard the Lionhearted 
and his fellow knights who “stood up all afternoon, or rode around on 
horseback, securely clad in something that resembled a modern kitchen 
range, and battered each other until sunset without doing much more 
damage than a lively football game in the early days of that modern 
sport.’’2 

Dr. Case was an author whose writings have not yet been appreciated 
except by a few of his most incisive-minded students. His writings are 
not only as varied as our major human interests but they are universal 
in import. ‘They reflect a mind which knew no race distinctions, no class 
lines, only the distinctions between constructive and destructive human 
behavior. 

His first book, now well-nigh forgotten, was entitled The Banner of 
the White Horse. It is a delightfully written story for youth. It reveals 
the author’s strong vein of social imagination, and, in part, grew out of 
his several years of leadership, jointly with Mrs. Case, of summer camps 
for boys in the New England woods. 

Very few appreciate that in early years Dr. Case courted the Muse of 
Poetry. Few have read any of Dr. Case’s verses. Most of them deal 
with nature, rural life, and social behavior. 


1 Clarence M. Case, Essays in Social Values (Los Angeles: The University of 
Southern California Press, 1944), p. 56. 
2 Ibid., p. 57. 
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His second book was a revision of his doctoral dissertation written and 
accepted at the University of Wisconsin. It is entitled Non-Violent 
Coercion® and probably gave Dr. Case wider and greater fame than any 
of his other writings, chiefly because of the courage and conviction which 
permeated its pages. It bears a touch of the iconoclastic spirit of two of 
Dr. Case’s teachers, Lester F. Ward and Edward A. Ross. It goes 
further and reflects the author’s deep-seated love of peace and of what he 
noteworthily called peacemaking. In a way, it is an outcropping of the 
author’s persistent religious nature, nurtured in part as it was by the 
teachings ef the Society of Friends. Its closely packed pages were read 
by peacemakers around the world, including Mahatma Gandhi. It re- 
views the philosophy and teachings concerning nonviolence as found in 
early Christian days, in the specific beliefs of various religious groups, 
such as the Mennonites, Quakers, and Brethren, of the peace sectarians, 
and of conscientious objectors. It analyzes the psychosocial traits of non- 
violent resisters, describes the relation of nonviolent coercion to labor 
strikes, industrial boycotts, nationalistic boycotts, and uncovers the social 
significance of nonviolent coercion. Dr. Case points out that there are 
four kinds of reaction which one may make in response to the activities 
of others when these impinge upon one’s interests, namely, actively co- 
operate, submit, be neutrally indifferent, or resist and repel. In the last 
case people may use force or resort to nonviolent coercion. The social 
significance of the latter is that it removes the all-important factor of 
cooperation which is essential to all social life.* 

Supplementary to this book was Dr. Case’s Readings in Religion, 
which appeared in 1926 in mimeographed form. In this document may 
be found a wide sampling of materials that disclose the historical length 
and the modern breadth of religious feeling and thought. It treats of 
religious thought, not from the direct ethical approach as does Charles A. 
Ellwood, but from more distinctly cultural and evolutionary viewpoints. 

Dr. Case thought of religion as ‘‘abstracted from all superstitions, fears, 
and sectarian dogmatism and left to stand in its simple dignity as the most 
comprehensive, elevated, and mentally-hastening value-judgment and 
worth-reaction of which conscious life is capable.’ Religion, to Dr. 
Case, is “the complete, whole-hearted reaction which a human being 
makes to life and the universe in its most significant aspects.”’ It especial- 
ly means “the attitude which seeks to appreciate rather than to analyze or 
utilize,” and which strives “to relate oneself to reality in its final and 


3 The Century Company, 1923. 

4 For purposes of comparison read Krishnalal Shridharani, War Without 
Violence (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939). 

5 Clarence M. Case, Social Process and Human Progress (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1931), p. 244. 
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permanent meaning.” “It is man’s completest response to his biggest 
world.’® ‘The value of a sense of God and immortality assumes a posi- 
tion of the highest importance” in Dr. Case’s belief concerning human 
progress. 

The most characteristic attitude of religion is that of cultivating “a 
sense of companionship with a divine, all-judging power and spirit ‘which 
moves through all things’; or in more strictly religious phraseology, it 
seeks to ‘practice the presence of God.’”’ “Tris a terrible thing to be in 
distress yet without a helper; but it is also a sorry plight to be full of the 
joy of life and of gratitude with no one at the source of things to thank.’’§ 

Dr. Case goes on to point out the agnostic element in religion, for “its 
first premise is to recognize that the human intellect is forever debarred, 
by the limitations of sense perception, from penetrating to the ultimate 
nature of reality and the mystery of life.”® Science can report only what 
it gets through the senses and the results amount simply “to pointer read- 
ings on a dial.” Religion is “symbolic interpretation of ineffable experi- 
ence,”’ that is, of some of the pointer readings on the dial of human experi- 


‘ 


ence.!9 

A work on general sociology by Dr. Case was published in 1924 by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. It was entitled Jntroductory Outlines 
of Sociology. For a dozen years or more or until it was out of print it 
was widely used as a text. It was well suited for thoughtful upper divi- 
sion students and highly useful in the hands of well-trained teachers of 
sociology. It contained 945 pages of widely and wisely selected and well- 
organized reading materials. It began in social evolution, centered its 
attention on social origins and social processes, and ended in social prob- 
lems. Its logic of organization is deeply grounded. It made Dr. Case 
one of the pioneers in what he sometimes called cultural sociology, for in 
it he developed a systematic approach to the role of culture in societal 
life. ‘To him culture traits lay foundations for attitudes, culture traits 
furnish the setting for social conflicts, and culture traits explain the 
emergence of social problems. Culture traits are the storage granaries of 
human experience; they are the foundations of future progress. 

In Readings in Ethnology, which appeared in 1931 as a mimeographed 
syllabus of 326 pages, emphasis was placed on concepts such as race, 
culture, racial and cultural conflict. It contained a total of forty-six 
selections gleaned from scientific publications and dealing with the role 
of race and culture in contemporary social science. 


6 Ibid., p. 235. 
7 Ibid., p. 244. 
8 Ibid., p. 274. 
9 Ibid., p. 276. 
10 Loc. cit. 
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In 1931, Dr. Case’s Social Process and Human Progress was published. 
It ploughs deep and brings to the surface the concentrated essence of its 
author’s sociological thinking. It deals, not in a general way with social 
process as Albion W. Small! was wont to do, but with the most realistic 
aspects of social change and progress. It does not single out one after 
another of an extended list of social processes as Edward A. Ross has 
done,!? nor does it delve into the mysteries from one angle and another of 
social process itself after the manner of Charles H. Cooley.'? 

The fact that Dr. Case’s treatise is divided into two chapters on social 
process and twelve chapters on social progress is an indication where Dr. 
Case’s interest lay and where he thought it was most worth while to 
work sociologically. In fact, one of the outstanding constellations in Dr. 
Case’s firmament of concepts is that labeled social progress. To an 
understanding of this concept he has made perhaps a greater contribu- 
tion than any other sociologist.'* 

Dr. Case’s trilogy of concepts that go to make up the master one of 
social progress is well known, namely, utilization, equalization, and ap- 
preciation: that is, utilization of the materials and forces of nature; 
equalization of these material and spiritual utilities for the use and oppor- 
tunity of every human being; and appreciation of the excellence, precious- 
ness, and relative significance of culture refinements and of human char- 
acter. Of these three the greatest in a way is appreciation, for with 
utilization of resources and with equalization until everyone has an 
abundance a human society without appreciation would be no better than 
“‘a sty of swine, all equally well-fed, equally well-combed, and equally 
well-bedded.’’*5 

Dr. Case has a program for achieving the threefold aspects of social 
progress. He begins with Lester F. Ward’s social telesis but chooses 
societal self-direction as the better term. He makes four means available 
to societal self-direction in achieving a continuing social progress. These 
four procedures are eugenic selection, political regulation, educational 
development, and religious transformation. He toys for a brief moment 
with a fifth means of keeping up progress, namely, industrial organiza- 
tion, but throws it overboard as not being significant aside from political 
uses that may be made of it for the common good. 


11 General Sociology (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1905). 
12Principles of Sociology (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940). 
13 Social Process (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918). 
14It is no disparagement of Dr. U. G. Weatherly’s work on Social Progress to 

place Dr. Case’s analyses of social progress ahead of it. 
15 Social Process and Human Progress, pp. 62 ff. 
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Although Dr. Case places eugenics in his list of a big four and also 
mentions it first, he is not unaware of its shortcomings; for he says that, 
strictly speaking, “eugenics has no social concepts, no point of view from 
which to anticipate the direction or goal of social progress. . . it too often 
accepts the present competitive, capitalistic, exploitive regime as funda- 
mentally right, so much so that success under it becomes the evidence, 
without necessity of proof, of a superior ability.”2® It may even adopt 
the Jack Horner philosophy that if you possess the plums of this life you 
are ipso facto one of the “smart boys.’”” However, the aim of eugenics is 
audacious, for it would “‘reshape the race itself and thereby achieve both 
social and human progress.”’17 

Legislation as a means of progress can help most in connection with 
equalization. It can do much in preventing the opposite of equalization, 
namely, stratification. It may have an indirect effect on utilization, but 
very little influence on the third, appreciation.'® 

Education is treated by Dr. Case as a social process which “is concerned 
with the transmission of culture from one generation to the next’ and 
also as a system of techniques engaged in developing ‘creative minds.” 
In the latter case it too often “plays into the hands of the selfishly indi- 
vidualistic, atomizing tendency of these times,’ whereby the creative 
minds that education helps to produce are snatched up at big salaries and 
used in activities which hinder if not prevent social progress. Creative 
minds, the finest product of education, may build ‘a truly progressive 
culture” or “merely another addition to the procession of non-viable and 
vanished civilizations.’’!9 

The fourth factor in attaining progress is denominated as “religious 
transformation.” It contributes, not primarily to utilization or equaliza- 
tion, but to appreciation. ‘No one can afhrm,” states Dr. Case, “that 
the human species, the social order, or the world as a whole will continue 
to develop toward higher levels rather than lower, without an exercise of 
faith in some ongoing aspect of the universe which guarantees the 
permanency of the values of experience. But such a belief is essentially 
religious, so that we are led to the conclusion that apart from the religious 
attitude as herein defined no such thing as progress can be logically con- 
ceived or even consistently believed in.”’?° 

In addition to books, Dr. Case wrote many articles which were pub- 
lished in several sociological journals. Although they dealt with mani- 
fold themes, they always disclosed the same careful reasoning, the same 


16 Jbid., p. 113. 

17 [bid., pp. 116, 128. 
18 Jbid., p. 205. 

19 [bid., pp. 217 ff. 
20 Jbid., p. 245. 
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far-flung social philosophy, and the same sharp penetration of sham and 
showmanship. It was in 1944 that Dr. Case’s advanced sociological 
students and his sociological colleagues at The University of Southern 
California paid sincere tribute to their sociological mentor by banding 
together in publishing a small volume of these articles under the title of 
Essays in Social Values. It was Dr. Case’s great personal joy to have a 
hand in choosing the title and in selecting the essays that were included in 
this book. He was deeply affected when the initial copy of his book was 
placed in his hands and when the realization came to him that his stu- 
dents and his friends whom he loved were endeavoring through the 
publication of these essays to show their abiding appreciation of him. 

This small volume is laden with concepts of lasting import. In this 
book is found the latest revision of Dr. Case’s distinctive social age 
trend chart, upon which he was working when ill-health stopped him. 
In it he divides human traits into twenty-five. He presents an ascending 
scale of traits beginning with infantile traits and ranging up into more 
adult traits; he starts with mess-making and grabbing and ends in peace- 
making. Within the larger categories of ‘social age as a hitherto un- 
recognized factor in personal behavior in social situations,” he defines in 
his earlier Social Process and Human Progress “social infantility as the 
status of those who have not matured in the social sense, and social 
imbecility as the collective behavior of social infants.”” He speaks of the 
feeble-minded as the mentally arrested ; of the psychopathic as the per- 
sonally unstable; of the socially inadequate as being unable to maintain 
themselves in economic and other ways; and of the socially infantile as 
being “‘fully normal, but not sufficiently socialized to behave rationally or 
maturely.”?! He illustrates social infantility in many ways; for instance, 
he says that delight in making meaningless noises, such as repeated honk- 
ing of automobile horns, or in the blaring of a radio at midnight is “‘a dis- 
tinctly childish attitude, entirely appropriate in pinafores but to be 
regarded in the case of those of adult years as an infantile hold-over.’’?? 
Then he enters upon an exposition of the careless automobile driver 
under the brilliant caption of ““The Social Infant on the Road.” 

Also, in Essays in Social Values, is Dr. Case’s conjuncture theory of 
leadership. His hypothesis was that “the conjuncture, or falling together, 
of personality traits, social situation, and event determines leadership from 
hour to hour in the relations of obscure persons, and from time to time in 


sio° 


21 [bid., p. 137. 

22 [bid., p. 151. 

23 Essays in Social Values (Los Angeles: The University of Southern California 
Press, 1944), p. 63. 
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modern machine civilization, which was started by the cave man when he 
invented the first tool. Dr. Case makes a plea for what he called “beyond 
civilization,” or the submergence of ‘‘a machine-equipped and a machine- 
ridden culture” by an age where a socially mature culture will be 
developed. 

This book also contains the concept which was deepest in Dr. Case’s 
thinking, namely, the value concept. He defines values as “the selected 
objects of the evaluators themselves,”?4 and then defines the values that 
are characteristic of different life levels. Social values include associates, 
the group in itself, status in the group, the group habitat, mutual aid, the 
common meal, and solitude (a negative social value) .?° Then, there are 
the sociocultural values, limitless in number, which “social beings select 
to seek or avoid, not merely because they are social but because they are 
members of a group that possesses an accumulating stream of socially 
transmitted symbolic behavior.’ Dr. Case proposed a scale of social- 
cultural values based on “such characteristics as imperativeness, uni- 
versality, and inclusiveness.”?7 

A reference to Dr. Case, no matter how brief, would not be complete 
without mention of the role that Mrs. Case played in his life. The 
sudden passing of Catherine Moore Case in January, 1940, was a per- 
sonal blow from which Dr. Case never recovered. Her passing was a 
tragedy of the first order to him, for he never succeeded in making even a 
half-way adjustment. Her life was so integrated with his that when she 
went, a part of his life was lost to this world too. He had learned to 
depend on her so definitely in several particulars that he could net at his 
age reorganize his life satisfactorily. 

The charm of his personality endures. It takes no imagination to feel 
his gracious presence here as we meet to pay him homage. Everyone who 
enjoyed his friendship will be grateful for the privilege to the end of his 
days. He was loyal to truth, devoted to scholarship, original and brilliant 
as a thinker, and as unselfish a friend as anyone can ever hope to have. 
His were a transparency of mind, an unaffected goodness of heart, as 
universal a love of mankind as is possible to mortal man, and an unwaver- 
ing religious faith. ‘The image of his unsullied character is deeply en- 
graved in the lives of us all. In our quieter moments, we shall ponder 
over the deeply moving meanings of life personified in him, and take new 
hope and renew our faith once more in all aspects of life that are pure and 
lovely and of good report. 


24 Tbid., p. 42. 
25 Tbid., pp. 44, 45. 
26 Ibid., p. 47. 
27 Ibid., p. 52. 








SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, 1873-1946 


Dr. Charles Abram Fllwood, professor emeritus of sociology at Duke 
University, died suddenly at Durham, North Carolina, on September 25. 
His death followed one year after that of his wife, the former Miss Ida 
Breckenridge. He is survived by a son, Walter B. Ellwood, and two 
granddaughters. 

He was born near Ogdensburg, New York, January 20, 1873. After 
graduating from Cornell University in 1896, he studied at the University 
of Berlin, and received the Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 
1899. For one year he engaged in social work in Nebraska, also teaching 
sociology at the state University. In 1900 he was appointed professor of 
sociology at the University of Missouri, where he taught until 1930. 
Then becoming founder of the sociology department at Duke University, 
he taught at Duke until 1944. In 1923 and 1926 he was on the faculty 
of The University of Southern California Summer School. He also 
lectured at summer sessions of the universities of Chicago, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, Harvard, Northwestern, U.C.L.A., and Columbia. During 
the academic year, 1914-15, he studied at the universities of London and 
Oxford. In 1922 he lectured at Yale Divinity School and was Cole 
lecturer at Vanderbilt University in 1929. 

Many honors were conferred upon him, including the presidency of 
the American Sociological Society (1924), the national presidency of 
Pi Gamma Mu (1931-37), the presidency of the International Congress 
of Sociology in Brussels (1935), and of the International Institute of 
Sociology in 1935-36. In 1922 he received an honorary LL.D. from 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. 

Dr. Ellwood’s published works included fifteen books and more than 
one hundred and fifty articles. His Sociology and Modern Social Prob- 
lems sold over two hundred thousand copies. Sociology in Its Psycho- 
logical Aspects (1912) surveyed the chief theoretical positions of psycho- 
logical sociology. It was followed by An Introduction to Social 
Psychology (1917) and The Psychology of Human Society (1925). His 
other important books were The Reconstruction of Religion (1922), 
Cultural Evolution (1927), Man’s Social Destiny (1929), Methods in 
Sociology (1933), and A History of Social Philosophy (1938). The 
international renown that he enjoyed was evidenced by the French, 
Dutch, Chinese, Japanese, German, and Spanish translations that were 
made of several of his books. Dr. Ellwood’s articles covered a wide 
range of topics, including criminology, education, religion, social psy- 
chology, and sociological methodology. 
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He was one of the founders of modern social psychology and made 
notable contributions to the sociology of religion. He classified himself 
as a cultural sociologist, and his later writings in particular show a cul- 
tural emphasis. Dr. Ellwood combined the scientific temper with a 
broad humanitarianism. 


Epwarp Byron Reuter, 1880-1946 


With the death of Edward Byron Reuter at Nashville, Tennessee, 
on May 28, 1946, sociology lost one of its most critical thinkers. He 
received his A.B., B.S., and A.M. from the University of Missouri (1910 
and 1911) and the Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1919. After 
holding teaching positions in the University of Illinois, Goucher College, 
and Tulane University, he became associate professor of sociology in the 
University of Iowa in 1921. In 1924 he was made professor and head of 
the department of sociology, from which position he resigned in 1944 to 
accept a professorship at Fisk University, where he succeeded the late 
Robert E. Park. His most productive years were spent at the University 
of Iowa, where he taught for twenty-three years, except for short leaves 
to take special appointments at the University of Hawaii (1930-31), 
University of Chicago (Spring Quarter, 1935), and the University of 
Puerto Rico (1941-42), and summer sessions in four other universities. 

As a writer, he has nine books (three of which are in collaboration with 
others) and approximately seventy-five articles, addresses, and chapters 
of books to his credit. He wrote on numerous subjects, but chiefly on race 
(including culture), population, and general theory. Five of his books 
and the bulk of his articles and reviews dealt with race and population 
problems. The Mulatto in the United States (1918) was submitted as 
his doctoral dissertation. ‘This was followed by Population Problems 
(1923), The American Race Problem (1927), Race Mixture (1931), 
and Race and Culture (1934). He also wrote The Family (with J. R. 
Runner, 1931) and Jntroduction to Sociology (1933). Since then he 
collaborated with others in writing 4n Outline of the Principles of 
Sociology (1941). 

Dr. Reuter insisted that sociologists must use strictly scientific methods 
of research. Although he emphasized empirical research, he recognized 
that research divorced from theory is meaningless. Science for him was 
a study of process. His concrete studies of race, culture, and population 
problems are related to the social process. He had strong convictions and 
his reviews of books are punctuated with sharp criticisms of points of view 
or materials with which he could not agree. He was an inspiring teacher, 
but some of his students often found his lectures shocking in their direct- 
ness and searching analysis of conventions and ideologies. 
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Ernest R. Groves, 1877-1946 

Professor Groves, a well-known writer and authority on problems of 
the family, died unexpectedly on September 4 at Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, where he had spent most of the summer. He had a long career 
as a teacher, beginning as an instructor in English at Dartmouth, 1907- 
09. He was professor of sociology in the following universities: New 
Hampshire University, 1909-20; Boston University, 1920-27; and 
University of North Carolina, since 1927. He has also been a lecturer 
on the family at Duke University (1937-42). 

As an author he has more than twenty books to his credit, several of 
which were written in collaboration with other authors, notably his 
wife, Gladys Hoagland Groves. His books include Wholesome Child, 
1924; Drifting Home, 1926; Social Problems of the Family, 1926; 
Wholesome Marriage (with wife), 1927; The Marriage Crisis, 1928; 
American Marriage and Family Relations (with W. F. Ogburn), 1928; 
Parents and Children (with wife), 1929; Wholesome Parenthood (with 
wife), 1929; Introduction to Mental Hygiene (with Phyllis Blanchard), 
1930; Sex and Marriage (with wife), 1931; Marriage, 1933; Sex in 
Childhood (with wife), 1933; The American Family, 1934; Readings 
in the Family (with L. M. Brooks), 1934; Preparation for Marriage, 
1936; The Family and Its Social Functions, 1940; and Christianity and 
the Family, 1942. 

His major field of interest was the family, including marriage and 
childhood. In only a few cases did he wander into other fields than the 
one to which he gave major attention. Most of his books were intended 
as texts but some found wider application. 

Owing to the practical interest in successful marriage, he was in de- 
mand as a teacher, lecturer, and writer for magazines. During recent 
years he developed considerable interest in college-credit courses dealing 
with preparation for marriage, in which connection he also operated a 
marriage and family clinic. He held numerous positions in organizations 
interested in family life, notably as Chairman of the Committee on the 
Family of the Federal Council of Churches in America, and as President 
of the National Conference of Family Relations. At the time of his 
death he was busily engaged in the preparation of another volume on 


family life. 
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ENDLESS HORIZONS. By VaNnnevar BusH. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1946, pp. viii+182. 

This book consists of a number of semiscientific papers of the essay 
type on various subjects, written by a versatile, distinguished scientist and 
organizer of scientific research. Dr. Vannevar Bush, the author, is well 
qualified to write such a book, for he has made important contributions in 
various fields. He is especially capable of presenting facts and his views 
on recent and future developments in research, for during World War II 
he was the chairman of the National Defense Research Committee and 
later the director of the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 

The author throws a great deal of light on what was done during the 
war and what might be done in the future on various problems, such as 
control of disease, military research and problems in general, control of 
atomic energy, problems of our patents system, and the need of training 
scientists. Now that the war is over, he reveals some of the “whats” 
and “whys” of various war secrets. In connection with each problem 
considered, the author suggests possible solutions, and in certain instances 
he outlines definite programs. 

This book would be of interest and value to laymen, students, or re- 
searchers. However, the social scientist probably will be somewhat dis- 
appointed in observing that in an outline of a National Research Founda- 
tion the author has not mentioned a Division of Social Sciences. 

LOUIS PETROFF 
Southern Illinois Normal University 


NORTH DAKOTA WEATHER AND RURAL ECONOMY. By J. M. Gnr- 
LETTE. Bismark: State Historical Society of North Dakota, 1945, pp. 98. 

This study of North Dakota weather by the eminent rural sociologist, 
who now, at eighty, is devoting his entire time to research, is another land- 
mark in a long and fruitful career. 

Whereas much of the statistical part of this work is concerned with 
effects of precipitation, temperature, run-off, and moisture on the wheat 
yield in the three North Dakota climatic belts, it is by no means simply 
an inquiry into the factors of weather as related to crop production in the 
ordinary “land use” sense. A wide range of variables and intercausalities 
are studied and synthesized by the use of an exacting and painstaking 
procedure achieved through years of highly disciplined research. The 
method employed is in itself an inspiration and a warning—a warning to 
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those who may wish to find short cuts to productive ingenuity in the 
social sciences. Moreover, the author’s incisive interpretations of the 
statistical materials are bound to give the study something of a dramatic 
social meaning to anyone with an “eye of surprise” at all. In the lan- 
guage of the Bismark Tribune: “All in all the book represents a new and 
encouraging approach to history.” 

It is assumed that rural economists and sociologists will want to make 
this little book right-hand reading for some time to come. Its penetrating 
concern with the conditions of human adjustment te the land in a Mid- 
west area of America should be of great interest to regional sociologists. 

JAMES M. REINHARDT 
University of Nebraska 


AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD ECONOMY. Edited by Arno.p J. 
ZURCHER AND RICHMOND Pace. New York: Institute on Postwar Recon- 
struction, New York University, 1945, pp. xii+ 250. 

This symposium contains addresses delivered at a series of conferences 
of the Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, and the findings of the con- 
tributors compare favorably with previous reports on reconstruction. 
Though the topics are essentially economic, there are many aspects of 
interest to students of other social sciences. Among them are America’s 
international economic policy, foreign-trade policy, and the financing of 
America’s foreign trade, including postwar investment prospects and the 
Bretton Woods proposals; international cartels and private trade agree- 
ments; world population movements; postwar economic relations with 
the U.S.S.R.; Anglo-American postwar economic problems; and Latin 
America and the Good Neighbor policy. On some topics conflicting 
opinions are presented by different writers. “Though the volume is small, 
the reader will gain considerable enlightenment concerning postwar 


economic problems. J-E.N. 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN LOYALTY. By Merte Curti. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946, pp. x+267. 


A product of assiduous historical research, this compact and highly 
informative study of the origins and elements of patriotism in the United 


States is timely and significant. It is a study of what patriotism has 
meant at different times to different Americans in many social and politi- 
cal categories of the population. ‘The author places major emphasis upon 
the formative period of the idea of the American nation. 

Of special importance to the critic of the book as a piece of research is 
the seven-page bibliographical note in which the author classifies and 
comments upon the primary and secondary sources used in the study. 
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Of particular interest to sociologists is the discussion of the organic 
theory of the nation in the chapter on “The Reconstruction of Loyalty,” 
the description of the origin and use of national symbols in the chapter 
entitled ““The Nurture of Loyalty,” and the discussion of William 
Graham Sumner and Thorstein Veblen in the chapter headed ‘Critique 
of National Loyalty.” In the final chapter, “Loyalty in World Crisis,” 
the author states that in the era following World War I “the great 
majority of Americans held implicitly or consciously to one of three con- 
ceptions of Americanism: the ‘my-country-right-or-wrong’ attitude; the 
association of patriotism with the fathers and with such abstractions as 
liberty and equality; and the constructive adaptation of these and other 
inherited principles to modern conditions.” J. WALTER COBB 


READINGS IN THE THEORY OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION. Selected 
by a Committee of the American Economic Association. Philadélphia: 
The Blakiston Company, 1946, pp. xvi+718. 

This, the third in a series of republished essays in fields of economic 
analyses, has been designed to make available the most useful articles and 
essays in the theory of income distribution for senior and graduate college 
students. After consultation with thirty interested economists, the com- 
mittee of two, Professors Bernard Haley and William Fellner, selected 
thirty-two essays for incorporation. ‘They have placed these under the 
following headings: concept of income and distribution, production func- 
tion and marginal productivity, wages, interest, profit, and rent. For the 
most part, the essays have appeared in economic and related journals dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. The selections have been very well chosen. 
In this brief review it is impossible to mention the merits of more than 
two or three. John I. Dunlop’s exposition on the wage policies of unions 
may be singled out for its careful analysis of the nonincome objectives 
and for its timely attack on the notion that all wage policy is merely a 
matter of more wages. Another significant and meaningful article is the 
critique on the graphical analysis of personal income distribution in the 
United States. Authored by Mary Jean Bowman, it compares the 
Pareto, Gini, and Lorenz formulae and analyses of income distribution, 
giving their strong points as well as their shortcomings. Detailed read- 
ing of some of the articles shows that economic theory of income and 
distribution has not reached either unity or stability. It would be an 
excellent thing for sociologists to encourage the publishers to do for 
sociological theory what they are now doing in these volumes for economic 
theory. M.J.V. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY POLITICAL THOUGHT. Ebrrep sy Joseru S. 
Roucek. New York: Philosophical Library, 1946, pp. xiv-+-657. 

The product of twenty-seven coauthors, this is a timely survey of politi- 
cal trends, tendencies, and issues representative of the twentieth century. 
Although the emphasis is on political thought, the contributors include 
eminent sociologists and historians as well as political scientists. “The 
scope of the work is, as should be expected, very broad. There is an 
up-to-date discussion of theoretical problems in connection with such 
basic ideologies as socialism, Soviet communism, nationalism, fascism, 
racism, nazism. ‘There is an appraisal of the roles of religion, agrarian- 
ism, militarism, education, and other factors as related to politics. Essen- 
tial problems in international law, sovereignty, public opinion, and geo- 
politics are discussed in terms of twentieth-century development. Several 
chapters are devoted to a survey of British, French, German, Latin- 
American, and still other national expressions of political thought. ‘The 
contributors are for the most part specialists in their field, many of them 
widely known as authors and educators. ‘This book will prove invaluable 
for its panoramic view, also for its emphasis on data that may help to 
clarify many controversial issues. J-E.N. 


NEW CITIES FOR OLD. City Building in Terms of Space, Time and Money. 
By Louis JusTeEMENT. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946, pp. 232. 

In this book the author, an architect in Washington, D.C., points to 
the need for inclusive planning. ‘The first part of the book is devoted 
to ‘‘a study of urban growth and decay as a basis for city planning within 
the limitations of a system of private enterprise.” Rebuilding blighted 
areas is not the answer which may be found only in a total program of 
city planning involving economic, political, administrative, financial, and 
designing aspects. “The public must become intelligently interested and 
standards of beauty be created to promote community pride and pur- 
posive plans. Practical answers are offered to the questions of “how?” 

Part II, “A Case Study in City Planning,” is devoted to Washington, 
D.C., with the history of the various plans and their modifications pre- 
sented by description, photographs, maps, and designs, accompanied by 
criticism and constructive suggestions of the author. Part III, “A Pro- 
gram for City Building,” gives details for implementing a city plan. Here 
are discussed financing (including that of a housing project), adminis- 
tration, federal and state aid, and pending legislation. In the final 
chapter, Mr. Justement asks, “Will It Work?” He answers his question 
in the affirmative and repeats his conviction that only a total program of 
tearing down and rebuilding our cities will suffice to create beauty, 
efficiency, civic satisfaction, and economic sufficiency. B.A.MCC. 
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IF MEN WANT PEACE. Ebprrtep sy JosepH B. Harrison et aL. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1946, pp. viii+292. 

This book is a symposium on problems of world peace, written by 
twenty-four members of the faculty of the University of Washington. 
Although the authors represent various academic fields, their points of 
view on the subject of world peace are very similar. Each writer, in his 
own way, emphasizes the necessity for eliminating the causes of war and 
for establishing a world government with power to enforce its laws. 

Their suggested program includes (1) abandonment of national sov- 
ereignty in favor of civil liberties and human rights; (2) formation of a 
democratic international organization, assisted by trained anthropologists, 
for the administration of the world’s dependent areas; (3) an economic 
system planned on an international scale; (4) outlawing of cartels and 
the establishment of commodity control programs supervised by the 
United Nations Organization; (5) international control over shipping, 
air transportation, and communication which allows regulated competi- 
tion; (6) support of the International Labor Organization; and (7) es- 
tablishment of an international security system for the protection of 
national minorities. 

A psychologist contributes the hypothesis that a prerequisite to bel- 
ligerency on the part of any nation is a condition in which a large pro- 
portion of its youth are well nourished but without opportunity for 
employment. Another writer states that the paradox of our democratic 
ideals and undemocratic practices relative to our domestic racial policy is 
a menace to our position as world leader, and, in fact, to the continuance 
of the American state. 

The authors stress the view that, although a supernational federal 
order would impinge somewhat on complete freedom of action, the sacri- 
fice would be more than counterbalanced by the common gains. 

ESTHER PENCHEF 


RECREATION AND THE TOTAL PERSONALITY. By S. R. Stavson. 
New York: Association Press, 1946, pp. x+205. 

This book is an attempt to answer the question: How can recreation 
make its maximum contribution to the total well-being and wholesome 
living of individuals and communities? It is an analysis of the goals and 
methods for enriching recreation’s contribution to the development of the 
total personality. The author begins his analysis by discussing the nature 
and scope of recreation, which he does not clearly define, except in that 
he points out its implications. He devotes an entire chapter to the mat- 
ter of unconscious motivations, and another to the fitting of recreation to 
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the individual, which is followed by a consideration of recreation and 
the democratic culture. He feels that the excessive use of competition as 
a source of interest and as a convenient substitute for skill and knowledge 
is dangerous. <A step-by-step description is given of a demonstration of 
the new recreation, which provides outlets for the unconscious drives and 
an occasion to practice democracy. Leadership, supervision, and the utili- 
zation of community resources are needed to get the best results. 
Recreation is conceived of as a derivative of man’s basic nature. The 
dichotomy of recreation versus education is false. To orient recreation to 
man as a whole in his environmental setting, one must have knowledge of 
mental hygiene, education, psychology, sociology, and social work. ‘Tech- 
niques should lean less heavily upon artifacts and facilities and more upon 
an individualization that will balance the deprivations from which people 
suffer. M.H.N. 


UNITED NATIONS PRIMER. By Sicrw Arne. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1945, pp. 156. 

There were many important conferences by members of the United 
Nations between the announcement of the Atlantic Charter and the com- 
pletion of the United Nations Charter, and it is the purpose of this 
Primer to explain each conference and show how it fits into the grand 
scheme for a world at peace. In sequence, the list includes the Atlantic 
Charter, the United Nations Declaration, Casablanca, the Food Confer- 
ence, the First Quebec Conference, Moscow, the United Nations Relief 
Conference, Cairo, Teheran, the I L O Meeting, Bretton Woods, the 
Second Quebec Conference, the Aviation Conference, Yalta, and finally 
the San Francisco Conference. There is a complete draft of the proposed 
Charter of the United Nations, including the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. In one brief volume, therefore, is made available a 
simple and concise exposition of the meetings culminating in the Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. J-E.N. 


SOCIETY IN THE MAKING. By M.N. Cuarrerser. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
J. W. Edwards, Publisher, 1946, pp. 190. 

This is a revision of the 1937 edition. The author begins at the begin- 
ning of society and the world of human nature, including the social 
forces that shape society; then traces the growth of family life, nation- 
alism, internationalism, religion, societal education; and concludes with a 
treatise on the cooperative way. He sees great hope in cooperatives as a 


means of solving some of our economic and social problems. 
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PEASANT LIFE IN CHINA: A Field Study of Country Life in the Yangtze 
Valley. By Hstao-TUNG Fer. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946, pp. xx +300. 

In this study of a small rural village eighty miles inland from Shanghai, 
Dr. Fei reflects, under the social microscope, the epitome of China as a 
whole. ‘The book is a remarkably well-drawn picture of a minute seg- 
ment of the great mass-life of that country. It is a first step in present- 
ing a comprehensive picture of the cultural, religious, and political sys- 
tems there; similar studies were scheduled but were interrupted by the 
Japanese occupation. : 

Two main currents dominate the work: the exploitation of the soil and 
the productive processes within the household and the family. The first 
six chapters of the book provide the social background of the village as a 
prelude to the remaining ten chapters on the economic aspects of Chinese 
village life. Prime factor in the economic life of the people is the tena- 
cious hold on the land by the peasant, which often prevents him from tak- 
ing up more productive occupations. ‘Money is used up, but land never” 
is the proverbial condensation of the group attitude toward the land. 

Whatever else may be its value, Dr. Fei’s book would seem to merit 
attention as being one of the very few works describing from intimate 
firsthand experience the full story of life in a Chinese village community. 
This belief is expressed in a preface by Bronislaw Malinowski of the 
University of London. CARROLL RICHARDSON 


NEW FARM HOMES FOR OLD. A Study of Rural Public Housing in the 
South. Rupert B. VANCE AND Gorvon W. BLACKWELL, with the collabora- 
tion of Howarp G. McCain. University, Alabama: University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1946, pp. xii+245. 

A careful analysis of the Federal Public Housing program in the rural 
section of the South is presented; it takes stock of an important housing 
project, with description of its past as a guide to the future. Special 
attention is given to the human factors in rural housing, especially the 
types of people who get housed, their occupations and incomes, and the 
occupants’ participation in the housing program. (Questions of main- 
tenance, effects on health, social participation, and administrative and 
public policy problems are discussed. “The book contains 60 tables in the 
main report and 127 tables in the appendix, also interview schedules and 
a methodological note. ‘This survey of four Southern counties which 
have 385 of the 515 USHA-EPHA rural homes gives a good cross section 
of government housing projects and shows what better housing does for 
families. M.H.N. 
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UNMARRIED PARENTHOOD. A Study of 1,839 Unmarried Parenthood 
Cases. Preparep sy Heten C. Dean. Los Angeles: Research Depart- 
ment, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 1946, pp. 133. 

This study analyzes in considerable detail the facts relating to 1,839 
cases of unmarried parenthood known to twenty-six public and private 
agencies and open in their files during April, 1944.. There are many 
statistical tables. The appendices include abstracts of laws pertinent to 
legitimacy and legitimation in the state of California, as well as those 
pertaining to adoption and child care and protection. 

The findings are summarized under “nine salient points.” Among 
them are the following: the sample shows this group of women as “older, 
employed, perhaps married, or having had marriage experience,” and thus 
quite different in these characteristics from the unmarried mother of 
earlier studies. Various needs are indicated, such as a study of “the 
adequacy of adoption services as administered by the two presently 
licensed private adoption agencies, and by the State Department of Social 
Welfare.” 

In this study, data show that the “governmental agencies were carrying 
more than half the case load” and raise the question of the possible need 
to “strengthen” such services. There is evidence of the possible need of 
greater publicity and information about community services available to 
the unmarried parent. The apparent lack of integration between health 
and case work agencies indicates the need for greater cooperation between 
them. The concluding sentence is worth quoting: “The building of 
sound protection procedures for the care of unmarried parents and their 
children is a part of community living and requires the thought and 
planning of many responsible groups and individuals.” 

This report is a valuable contribution to the field of child care and 
especially to a better understanding of the various social aspects of the 
problem of the unmarried parent. B.A.MCC. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES. By Setskar M. GUNN AND Pui S. 
Piatt. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1945, pp. xviii+364. 


According to the writers of this book, there are more than 20,000 
voluntary health agencies in the country at this time. These agencies are 


largely specialized and concentrate on a particular disease or disability. 
Fourteen national health fields are mentioned, and in those most of the 
agencies find their work. These agencies developed spontaneously be- 
cause adequate care was not being given otherwise. Antituberculosis 
societies number more than 3,000; those fighting infantile paralysis, 
2,615; several others of the 14 major fields of activity include more than 
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1,000 societies each. Red Cross chapters and branches are the most 
numerous of all, but these do not limit themselves to health work. The 
functions of these agencies are varied, but in general they include dem- 
onstrations, educational programs, and the promotion of needed legis- 
lation. 

Much overlapping naturally results from the number of these agencies. 
Some of them expand their organization and seem to make keeping the 
agency going the chief object of their efforts. Many are inefficient; 
through better leadership they could accomplish better results. Several 
chapters of the book deal with the role of state and national organiza- 
tions. More federation and cooperation among both types are needed, 
but there are serious obstacles to unification. 

A special study of 569 agencies in 25 states is the basis of a number of 
recommendations aimed to strengthen the work of voluntary agencies: 
self-analysis, stronger leadership, better coordination, simplification of 
financial appeals, and the transference of certain functions to official 
agencies. A chapter is devoted to the American Red Cross. A few 
honest criticisms are made as well as an appreciation of the work the 
organization has done. In the postwar activities of the various agencies, 
volunteers will constitute a potent force, but they must be used intelli- 
gently. Community health surveys and systematic self-examinations are 
also recommended. G.B.M. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Leonarp J. SmitH. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1946, pp. xiii +468. 

Long and technical experience with collective bargaining arrangements 
has enabled author Smith to write authoritatively and helpfully upon 
those fundamentals which make for success in that field of industrial 
relations. He has succeeded in turning out a first-rate handbook on the 
subject. The materials offered are valuable for both the inexperienced 
and the experienced negotiators. Approaching the problem of employer 
attitudes toward collective bargaining, he classifies them as being com- 
posed of the militant, the horse-trading, the cooperative, the defeatist, 
and the acceptance types. One of the estimable values of the book is the 
inclusion of several series of problems in the form of questions on the 
usual issues brought before the bargainers. Some of the problems pre- 
sented are closed, union, and preferential shops ; maintenance of member- 
ship; collection of union dues; union obligations ; basic wages ; job evalua- 
tion and classification; rights of management; and seniority rights. In- 
cluded in an appendix are illustrative labor agreements which have been 
utilized in practice. The inclusion of such concrete data adds consider- 
ably to the usefulness of the book. M.J.V. 
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RECREATION CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS. New York: National Recrea- 
tion Association, 1946, pp. 179. 

The Twenty-eighth National Recreation Congress of the National 
Recreation Association.was held January 28-February 1, 1946. It was 
the first meeting since 1942. Approximately 1,100 delegates from 42 
states and Canada were present. The five-day conference not only pro- 
vided opportunity for fellowship but gave the delegates a chance to 
evaluate the place of recreation in a global war, the world-wide influence 
of recreation, and the postwar program of community recreation. MiAili- 
tary leaders reviewed the recreation programs for the armed forces during 
the war. Summaries of discussion groups include such topics as teen-age 
centers, golden-age clubs, living memorials, services of national and state 
governmental bureaus of recreation, recreation in rural and urban areas, 
recreation for women and girls, training recreation leaders, and the 
various kinds of activity programs—drama and music, athletics and 
games, and outing programs. A special section is devoted to industrial 
recreation. For a volume of “proceedings” it is both interesting and 
revealing. M.H.N. 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH. By Paut H. Lanois. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945, pp. 470. 

The subtitle, ““The Process of Maturing,” gives the keynote of this 
well-written and scholarly book. It is essentially sociological in its inter- 
pretation of adolescence and the process of maturing. Dr. Landis points 
to the overemphasis upon the physiological and the underemphasis upon 
the social and psychological in the earlier studies. He adds: ““A compre- 
hension of the functional social situation is a first step to real under- 
standing.” 

The book is divided into five parts: biology, social structure, and per- 
sonality ; attaining moral maturity; the transition to marital adulthood ; 
the struggle for economic adulthood; and adolescents and youth in the 
school. The last section includes a chapter dealing with “New Social 
Institutions for Adolescents and Youths.” Each of the twenty-one chap- 
ters is followed by “Selected References” and ‘Questions for Review and 
Discussion.” 

Much of the illustrative material is given in the form of statements of 
young persons, in other words, autobiographical in form and content. The 
analysis of the author stresses the multifactor social experience of youth 


and the direct and indirect influences upon the development of personality. 
The special problems of young persons located in cities, villages, and open 
country are given differential treatment. Adulthood is defined, not as 
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“physiological maturity,” but “in terms of moral, marital, and economic 
competence—social criteria rather than physical.” 

The measured presentation, interestingly and scientifically written, 
makes this volume a valuable one which may be widely used in colleges, 
as well as in a large variety of study groups. B.A.MCC. 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY, 1946. Epirep sy Howarp L. 
RusseLL AND Epcar C. GrirritH. Chicago: American Public Welfare 
Association, pp. 297. 

This handy directory lists the chief federal and state welfare agencies. 
It gives a brief description of the functions of these agencies and of the 
subdivisions under each department with names and addresses to simplify 
the task of correspondence. In addition, a list of county and city depart- 
ments, including the names and addresses of directors, is given. ‘The 
directory will be extremely helpful in facilitating correspondence with 
departments in agencies outside the district of the inquirer. G.B.M. 


A SURVEY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CONTROL IN COUNTIES 
OF OREGON. Report written by ALLAN East. Portland, Oregon: 
Oregon Governor’s Juvenile Delinquency Committee, 1946, pp. 51. 

The field report covers the period fom March, 1944, to March, 1946. 
The major part of the report deals with conditions in counties outside 
Multnomah County, with an appendix containing a résumé of the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Report of Multnomah County. It presents not only 
figures on delinquency but also findings regarding community organiza- 
tion for planning the welfare and protection of children, case work activi- 
ties, psychological and psychiatric assistance to communities, law- 
enforcement officers, juvenile courts, and various preventive activities. 
Recommendations are made for the improvement of services to children 
and youth, especially with a view to controlling delinquency. M.H.N. 


MUSIC IN HOSPITALS. By WiLL—EM vAN DE Watt. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1946, pp. v+86. 

After discussing the place of music in normal living and the organiza- 
tion and function of hospitals, the author points out how the music pro- 
gram in a hospital can be set up and integrated into the hospital service. 
Detailed suggestions are given as to the kinds of musical activities to be 
provided and the types and training of hospital musicians. 
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OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS. By Lester D. Crow ano A ice Crow. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945, pp. 366. 

The authors are well equipped to discuss the subject of this book: Dr. 
Lester D. Crow is assistant professor of education and coordinator of 
student teaching, Brooklyn College; and Dr. Alice Crow is dean and 
guidance chairman, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New York. The sub- 
title, “Suggestions for Parents, Teachers, and Other Youth Leaders,” 
indicates the purpose of the book. 

Five sections present the various aspects of the life of youth and its 
adjustment phases, including individual growth, home, school, vocation, 
and social relationships of “teen-agers.” Section VI is concerned with 
juvenile delinquency, and the concluding section discusses the future of 
American youth. There are many case illustrations, lists of questions 
young people are asking, and various questionnaires which may be used 
by teachers and parents. A selected list of motion pictures is a unique 
feature. 

A mild criticism may be made of the case stories which seem to over- 
simplify the problem aspects of the social situations and to discover 
remedies on too superficial a level. In their justification, 1t may be said 
that it is not easy to use case materials so that a popular reading will 
comprehend the more subtle nuances of case work techniques. Perhaps, 
there is a too ready use of clichés: for example, “If we as adults wish to 
prevent adolescent maladjustment or delinquency, we must be certain 
that our own behavior is above suspicion.” 

The book will help to call attention to the many aspects of intrafamily 
and extrafamily relationships, and to the social activities and relationships 
of boys and girls too often overlooked or not even appreciated, as well as 
to the counseling responsibilities of adults toward youth. B.A.MCC. 


MEDICAL SERVICES BY GOVERNMENT. By Bernarp J. Stern. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1946, pp. xviii+208. 

This study presents with valuable detail the growth of medical services 
by government. State services are usually for persons afflicted with 
diseases that are an element of public danger or that involve or may lead 
to lack of self-support. ‘The more important of these diseases are the 
mental ailments and tuberculosis. Medical care is also provided or ap- 
proved in workmen’s compensation cases. In recent years states have 


increased their subsidies to local jurisdictions. 

A tremendous increase has occurred in the development of hospital 
service by government. In 1943, 0,643 registered hospitals were reported 
and these included 1,649,254 beds. Of this number of beds more than 
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three fourths were in government hospitals—federal, state, and local— 
but the turnover was more rapid in the private institutions. 

Federal grants-in-aid were provided through the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for approximately twenty million persons in the 
years 1933-35. Since then the grants for venereal disease control, tubercu- 
losis control, maternity and infancy care, vocational rehabilitation, and 
services to crippled children have netted a considerable sum. Some medi- 
cal service has also been extended to various groups such as Indians, 
members of the armed forces, veterans, and others. ‘The quality of the 
care in veterans’ hospitals has, however, come under public scrutiny in 
recent months. In general, the medical services provided by the Federal 
government have been greatly increased and they continue to grow. 

G.B.M. 


LABOR LOOKS AT EDUCATION. By Mark Starr. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1946, pp. 51. 

Mark Starr is educational director of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, the union which inaugurated education for work- 
ers in the United States in 1914 by setting aside a fund of $1,500. His 
Inglis Lecture at Harvard, which furnishes the contents of this book, 
begins with a historical review of the suspicions which attached themselves 
to any attempts for the support of public education. ‘The most significant 
part of his lecture is his charge that the schools and the texts used in them 
are guilty of spreading a host of misinformation about labor unions and 
his suggestions for remedy. Among the suggestions are that texts and 
schools should (1) give explanations of the ‘‘closed”’ and “union” shops 
to show that they are not really tyrannical and unfair; (2) be at pains to 
describe the constructive work of the unions; (3) make clear the service 
labor has rendered in promoting and maintaining public education; and 
(4) examine the role played by the middleman and speculator, who often 
escape the censure which falls on high wages as an alleged cause of high 
prices. M.J.V. 


SIN AND SCIENCE. By Dyson Carter. New York: Heck-Cattell Publish- 
ing Company, 1946, pp. 216. 

This is a curious book. A better and more accurate title would have 
been—‘‘How the Soviet Republics Got Rid of Sin.” The author seems 
enormously agitated, though perhaps not needlessly, over sin in the 
United States. He implies that the capitalistic economy has been cul- 
pable. There can be little doubt that prostitution, venereal disease, 
juvenile delinquency, and alcoholism are blots upon the national scene. It 
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is difficult to believe, however, that these have been removed from Russian 
soil. The author merely cites measures that have been taken by the 
Soviets to rid themselves of these harmful things. Of actual facts and 
statistics, there are few. If the Russians have actually purified them- 
selves, and they have according to the testimonials submitted and cited, 
all well and good. Illustrative of all this is the claim, for instance, that 
“they have created absolute practical equality of men and women.” Has 
the Kremlin any women councilors within its walls? One can find no 
fault with the author’s desire to banish the social sins mentioned, but the 
experiences of the Soviet Union may not necessarily be useful criteria 
for another and different country. M.J.V. 


GUIDE TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS ORGANIZATIONS. By Cuaries R. Reap 
AND SAMUEL Marsie. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1946, pp. 129. 

More than 400 organizations representing the major areas of activity 
to improve society are identified and described. “These agencies deal with 
international affairs, relief and reconstruction, peace, national and gov- 
ernmental affairs, labor and industrial relations, minorities, religion, 
social welfare, housing, public health, mental hygiene, education, coopera- 
tion, rural life, and conservation. In addition to the names and addresses 
of the various organizations listed, and in some cases the names of the 
chief executives, each organization is briefly described as to its purpose, 
function, and activities. 


AURAL RE-EDUCATION — PSYCHOLOGICAL AND THERAPEUTIC 
ASPECTS. By Boris V. Morkovin, JosepH KincapeE, AND DONALD 
Caziarc. Los Angeles: Coordinating Council of Societies for the Hard of 
Hearing in Southern California, 1946, pp. 43. 

This small booklet contains three brief articles on aural re-education, 
the longest being written by Dr. Morkovin on the “Psychological Basis 
for Auricular Training and Speech Reading of the Acoustically Im- 
paired.” In this, he traces the development of speech with a fine sense of 
the psychosocial factors present in the social situations. From his long 
experience in dealing with the acoustically impaired, Morkovin has 
evolved a four-factor formula, consisting of attention, sensorimotor 
speech pattern, language patterns, and situational basis for common 
ground and understanding, for facilitating the development of speech 
perception. Included in his discussion are case histories which illustrate 
the clinical application of the formula and which incidentally but signifi- 


cantly relate some of the environmental conditions responsible for adding 
to the plight of the hard of hearing. Dr. Morkovin concludes that the 
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therapy of hearing includes not only the problem of physical restoration 
or amplification of sounds but that of the development of the discriminat- 
ing and interpretative power of the remaining hearing or other senses, 
and, in addition, he declares that any psychogenic complications must be 
removed with a view to socially re-educating the personality of the 
patient. ‘The other essays deal with the need for a combined program 
of medical, educational, psychological, and vocational rehabilitation of 
these cases. M.J.V. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


NOT WITH THE FIST. A Study of Mexican-Americans in a Southwest City. 
By Rutu D. Tuck. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1946, 
pp. xx+234. 

Here are a description and an analysis of a Mexican colonia, or settle- 
ment, in a southern California city of about 45,000. Basing her book on a 
personal study and using the insight of a social worker, the author 
is unusually successful in depicting the ostrichlike policy of many cities 
in the United States regarding the use of their elbows, not their fists, in 
giving a minority group a low status and restricted opportunities and 
then of refusing to examine this policy in the light of their profession of 
democratic and Christian ideals. This race-superiority attitude of Cau- 
casians tends to create a caste or semicaste system in “Descanso,” the name 
selected by the author for the city whose race situation she is discussing 
so penetratingly. The dominant group in Descanso has put its chief 
minority group, the Mexicans and their children, on a status level dis- 
tinctly below themselves and has set up various kinds of barriers to keep 
the minority group from rising. The latter are not only segregated in 
certain sections of the city but are also segregated occupationally by being 
held out of the “higher” occupations. Among the results as far as ambi- 
tious young Americans of Mexican parentage are concerned are “pat- 
terns of restriction, defeat, and helplessness.”” Many Mexican-Americans 
are tired of “assimilation.” “Fusion is what we want—the best of both 
ways.” The author points out that it is strange how a dominant white 
group emphasizes the role of the individual as a part of the American 
way and yet many of them deny to members of a minority group the right 
to be judged and encouraged on the basis of their individual merit. 

The book deserves a wide and careful reading on the part of the “domi- 
nant group” in every community where there are Mexicans or any other 
minority group. E.S.B. 
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PAUL ROBESON, CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. By Snuirmtey Granam. 
New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1946, pp. 264. 

In this glowing biography Paul Robeson is seen as a man of many 
talents who, while subject to much adoration, is using his ability “to 
make freedom ring.” He thinks that by his art he can reach people’s hearts 
better than their heads. He early developed the plan of representing not 
himself so much as his race with dignity. He would not have the Negro 
presented only as a comedy character but “as a real man, with problems 
to be solved, difficulties to overcome.” He does not present art for art’s 
sake but as a social weapon. “The mainspring of my life as an artist and 
as a person is a responsibility to the democratic forces for which I fight.” 
Undoubtedly, the father who as a youth literally sought and won freedom 
for himself deserves much credit for the son’s determination to live a 
worth-while life. ‘The reader will wish that the author had given more 
of Robeson’s philosophy of life and had thrown more light on how it 
developed and on the explanatory factors in the turning points in his life. 
The book is a series of biographical events highlighted by the author’s 
vivid descriptive powers. 

BEYOND PREJUDICE. A Story of the Church and Japanese Americans. By 
Toru Matsumoto. New York: Friendship Press, 1946. 

The author has done well to bring together within convenient compass 
an account of the main activities of the Christian churches of the United 
States in behalf of the Japanese and Japanese-Americans who were 
evacuated from the West Coast in 1942 and who for three and one-half 
years were forced to make adjustments to conditions that at times were 
almost unbearable, especially for those who did any thinking about their 
dilemmas. Dr. Mark A. Dawber, a distinguished Christian leader, in the 
Foreword, says that “our treatment of the Japanese-Americans is one of 
the most tragic stories in our history,” for “upon no other minority group 
in our midst have we inflicted a greater injustice in such a brief period of 
time.”’ While many Christian persons willingly participated in this inflic- 
tion of injustice, others tried to atone for the wrongs being done to their 
fellow citizens. It is this latter story that the author puts together out 
of many unrelated efforts by churches here and there across the land from 
California to Massachusetts. The churches sent their representatives 
into the ten Relocation Centers where flagging ambition was aroysed, 
feelings of injustice were assuaged, and hopes of fair play at a later date 
were kept alive. When the Japanese Americans began to move out of 
the Centers and tried to relocate in the Mountain states, in the Middle 
West, and in the East, the churches in many instances came to the rescue 
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of these stranded citizens by lending a helping hand. A major type of 
assistance came in the form of the hostels that were set up where the 
relocatees tried to start life over again. ‘These furnished temporary 
abodes under sympathetic auspices and at minimum costs. Advice was 
appreciated by the Americans of Japanese ancestry in obtaining permanent 
residences and employment. Numerous Christian leaders bravely stood 
between these refugees from the West Coast and local Americans filled 
with suspicion and ill will. The church organizations did a fine piece of 
work in helping the student refugees to resume their studies on various 
college campuses. When the bars were lifted and those who had re- 
mained in the Centers and some who had “gone East” found their way 
back to the West Coast states, the church people in considerable numbers 
met the “ 
threads of their former residence and livelihood opportunities. The 


returnees” and aided them in picking up the lost and frayed 


value of the book will take on an increasing importance as a historical 
document. E.S.B. 


A STUDY OF THE RUSSIAN-GERMAN SETTLEMENTS IN ELLIS 
COUNTY, KANSAS. By Sister Mary E ose JoHANNeS. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1946. 

This is a comparative study of the early customs of the five original 
Catholic Russian-German settlements established in Kansas during the 
fourth quarter of the last century with the social practices of these com- 
munities today. Descriptions of the customs of the early period were 
secured through interviews with old residents, diaries and newspapers of 
that period, and historical and archival material. The customs of today 
were investigated through questionnaires, personal interviews, and the 
author’s sharing in the life of the community. The quality of the book 
is due in large part to the fact that the author combined a sympathetic 
and appreciative understanding with a careful, scientific investigation. 

The comparison deals with family, religious, educational, and social 
customs. A major part of the chapter on social life describes changing 
folkways of courtship and marriage. ‘The final two chapters are devoted 
respectively to an analysis of social disorganization in these communities 
and an analysis of the changing customs in terms of E. T. Hiller’s state- 
ment on phases of cultural assimilation. 

One defect of the study is the relative absence of generalizations about 
the nature of social change, which a study such as this should reveal. 
Sociologists will find the study useful, however, for illustrations of cul- 
tural change and for collateral reading in various courses, particularly 
those on the family. H.J.L. 
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WORLD POLIC NG AND THE CONSTITUTION. By James G. Rocers. 
Boston: Wo:'d Peace Foundation, 1945, pp. 124. 


Of special importance in this document are (1) the conclusions regard- 
ing the adaptability of the American government to participate in an inter- 
national organization that will employ armed force in policing the nations, 
and (2) “a chronological list of the military operations of the United 
States abroad”’ since 1812. 

RACE AND NATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By E. A. BeEnIANs. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1946, pp. 48, 

In this “historical sketch of the intermingling of the peoples in the mak- 
ing of the American nation,” the author, a master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, aims to show how national unity was attained in the United 
States. He claims that there are “no peoples in the United States in the 
sense in which there are peoples in the British Empire” or in the U.S.S.R. 
The Americans are “one people made up of many races.” At the heart 
of the process of developing the United States, the author places condi- 
tions and the teachings of the founders of the nations which had the 
“unique power of inspiring men of diverse races with a common faith.” 
It is this power that is “the greatest force of assimilation,” but one which 
is not fully analyzed in this booklet. 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Study of Admin- 
istrative Policies and Practices in Seven School Systems. By THEODORE 
BraMeL_p. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, pp. ix+-264. 

In these case studies of seven cities in the United States, the author 
has given special attention to racial situations, to the programs which 
reduce prejudice, and to a series of suggestions that look toward the 
development of intercultural education. “The book shows the extent to 
which “intercultural education is permeating the curriculum and the life 
of representative American schools’ in industrial cities ranging in size 
from 25,000 to 1,000,000 people. In comparison with what might be 
done, or with what needs to be done if tolerance, understanding, and 
good will are to prevail, the showing for intercultural education in these 
cities is not very great. 

The general conclusion to which the author arrives is this: ““Where 


peoples of various cultures and races freely and genuinely associate, there 
tensions and difficulties, prejudices and confusions, dissolve; where they 


do not associate, where they are isolated from one another, there prejudice 
and conflict grow like a disease.” ‘This is a statement for all persons 
interested in bettering human relationships to ponder over and act upon. 
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